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BASIC ANXIETY 


By MuRIEL Ivimey * 


—_ THEORY of neurosis tormulated by 
Horney presents us with a view of neurotic 
development which is highly complex and intri- 
cate. As we familiarize ourselves with it, we are 
likely to find that our understanding of some 
of its concepts is not sufficiently clear. In this 
paper, I want to turn to the beginning of 
neurotic development and make a higher mag- 
nification of this aspect of our theory. A sub- 
stantial grasp of the concept of basic anxiety 
is essential to an understanding of the enorm- 
ously complex elaborations in the character 
structure that develop as a consequence of basic 
anxiety. 

When we consider the beginning of neurotic 
development, we say that, under unfavorable 
conditions, the child experiences basic anxiety. 
In response to this basic anxiety, he has to 
devise ways of coping with his environment 
and with his inner insecurity. We say what we 
mean by “unfavorable conditions,” and we 
specify various unhealthy attitudes toward the 
child and adverse treatments of him which 
anyone would recognize as prejudicial to his 
feeling of security, and which justify the means 
he contrives to insure his safety. For instance, 
such attitudes and treatments would be: “Direct 
or indirect domination, indifference, erratic 
behavior, lack of respect for the child’s indiv- 
idual needs, lack of real guidance, disparaging 
attitudes, too much admiration, or absence of it, 
lack of reliable warmth, having to take sides 
in parental disagreements, too much or too little 
responsibility, over-protection, isolation from 
other children, injustice, discrimination, unkept 


promises, hostile atmosphere, and so on and 
so on.” * Then our thinking about the origin of 
neurotic development passes on to a considera- 
tion of the ways the child devises to cope with 
these conditions. The focus is primarily on the 
child’s reaction and the subsequent develop- 
ments in him which result, in the course of 
time, in diffuse and indiscriminate disturbances 
in his relationships with others and in his 
inner relationship with himself. And before 
we know it, the unfavorable environment at 
the beginning is out at the periphery of our 
thoughts, and it becomes something in the nature 
of a perfunctory, intellectualized item in the 
theory of neurosis. Let us pause and dwell on 
the period at the beginning of neurosis and 
consider in more detail what this unfavorable 
environment is and how it affects the child. 
An unfavorable environment for a young 
child means that the persons who ate in in- 
timate and influential contact with the child 
are in some degree unable to form good, whole- 
some, realistic relations with other human be- 
ings, including children. I shall discuss these 
disturbances in human relations as they exist 
in parents, since they are usually in closest con- 
tact with the child. The unhealthy attitudes 
listed above represent some of the manifesta- 
tions of neurosis in a father or mother, or both. 
One may envisage the child as being confronted 
occasionally or frequently now with this atti- 
tude, now with that treatment, or having to 
cope with some one particularly severe experi- 
ence at the hands of a parent, or being exposed 
to some little peculiarity which, on the face of 
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it, would not seem to be particularly trying. 
One may get the impression that the child’s 
experience of the parent’s neurotic behavior 
is scattered, piecemeal or episodic. Many adult 
neurotics are apt to recall childhood experi- 
ences as isolated episodes. Considering the 
relationship of the parent to the child only in 
terms of specific manifestations, one wonders 
why the disturbance in the child’s psychic 
life is so profound as to necessitate means to 
secure safety that persist in his personality 
throughout life. 

If we consider the parent’s overt behaviour 
toward the child, we might think that, despite 
recorded or remembered traumatic experiences, 
the child surely was loved, taken care of, 
provided with necessities and even luxuries. 
Or, if one parent subjected the child to this 
or that untoward treatment, the child’s relation- 
ship with the other more healthy parent must 
have been sufficiently good to make up for 
traumatic experiences at the hands of the more 
neurotic parent. This latter impression comes 
from considering the child’s relationship with 
each parent separately out of context with the 
relationship of the parents with each other and 
the child’s response to both parents. For, if one 
parent treats the child badly and the other 
treats him apparently well, it is certain that 
there are fundamental differences in the parents’ 
personalities. Tensions and overt or buried hos- 
tilities must exist between them. It is also quite 
certain that the mutual interests and needs of 
each parent and, more important, of the child 
and the _— are not really appreciated and 
respected. 

If we think of specific neurotic manifesta- 
tions of the parents and one set of needs of the 
child out of context with all of his psycholog- 
ical needs, the concept of basic anxiety is some- 
times clear and understandable and sometimes 
not. This would depend on what combination 
of neurotic manifestations in the parent and 
what needs of the child we hit upon. For in- 
stance, if we focus on hostile, aggressive, and 
sadistic parental attitudes and the child’s needs 
for warmth, affection and respect, it is readily 
seen that the child would feel endangered; 
similarly, if he encounters cold, withdrawn, 
enigmatic attitudes in the parent. But, one 


would ask, why would a child develop basic 
anxiety when the neurotic parent is over-loving, 
over-protecting and over-indulgent ? One would 
think a child would flourish and batten and 
gain rapidly in security and self-confidence. 
This is not so. In the first place, compulsive and 


indiscriminate loving devotion is not given 
freely, for no reason at all—which is the es- 
sence of real love—but is only an expression 
of the way the individual must have others 
feel toward him and treat him. He must have 
others love him and protect him and support 
him—not how he would like or want them to 
regard him, but how he must have them be 
toward him. These needs are compulsive and 
if the individual is disappointed and frus- 
trated, he becomes anxious. He then resorts to 
additional pressure tactics. He may intensify 
his “loving” efforts with appeasements, bribes, 
and further indulgences, which are essentially 
harmful to the child, or he may become resent- 
ful and accusatory and institute subtle or flag- 
rant punishments. In the second place, compul- 
sive needs for affection in the parents are only 
one aspect of his inner conflicting compulsive 
needs. 

Conflicts are ingeniously and magically dis- 
sipated by a variety of means which are also 
represented in the parent’s dealings with the 
child. He may, for instance, have adopted the 
device of repressing contradictory drives, such 
as controlling hostile and aggressive impulses. 
These are nevertheless expressed but rational- 
ized and disguised as some expression of “‘love,” 
such as attacking and humiliating the child “for 
his own good.” Or the parent may externalize 
his inner problems and conflicts. This is fre- 
quently expressed in focusing on the child’s 
problems, which are probably there, but the 
parent focuses on them exclusively and does 
mot see any connection between the child’s 
problems and his own dealings with him. Or 
the parent may actively propagandize his ideal- 
ized image of himself, usually as a bill of 
goods concerning his moral ns | ethical perfec- 
tions. So the child is presented with peculiar 
inconsistencies, hypocrisies and injustices along 
with the alleged love and devotion. 

Finally, selecting the child’s need for warmth 
and affection gets this important need out of 
context with his whole needs to develop capac- 
ities for human intimacy, for spontaneously and 
effectively fighting when necessary, and for 
cultivating himself apart from others. Over- 
emphasis on his needs for affection entails 
positive cramping and prohibiting effects on 
his learning to stand up for himself and on 
his developing initiative and independence. The 
very superabundance of affection and protection 
overloads him emotionally beyond what he 
can appreciate and respond to, and this in itself 
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can make him feel guilty, inadequate and want- 
ing. 

The effect of the relationship of a neurotic 
parent with a child has a much greater and 
deeper significance than is suggested by con- 
sidering specific expressions of neurosis on the 
part of the parent. This deeper significance has 
to do with the effect of the total personality of 
the parent upon the child’s whole, immature, 
malleable self. Concretely, it has to do with the 
neurotic individual’s feeling in general about 
human beings; in particular, about his own self 
and the self of the child. Our theory holds that 
the self, or the ego, or the individual personal- 
ity, or the “I” or “me” is the phase of being 
which is endangered by adverse external con 
ditions in immaturity. The self is neglected, 
damaged, despaired of, deserted, and frequently 
lost sight of in neurotic development. That 
which is to happen to the child has already 
happened to the parent in his childhood as 
a result of his parents’ unwitting and blind 
neurotic involvement. If the parent has had no 
inner experience of natural, strong, healthy 
development, and if he has not found himself 
and recaptured a sense of wholeness and sig- 
nificance, he will be unable to understand and 
appreciate the child’s whole personality and his 
needs throughout his developmental period. 

In order to clarify some earlier remarks and 
some later discussion, let us consider natural or 
“normal” development in a small child. How 
can we understand him in order that he will 
develop a strong, free self with a minimum of 
basic anxiety, or, ideally, none at all? Horney 
offers us a view of personality development 
which helps us to organize our concepts of 
the child’s needs. These views emerged by way 
of observation of neurotic individuals. It has 
been noted that neurotic trends fall into three 
main categories—those driving the individual 
toward others for affection and protection; those 
compelling him to oppose others and master 
them; and those compelling him to withdraw 
from others. These tendencies are seen as rep- 
resenting movements towards others, against 
others, and away from others. As neurotic 
drives they are exaggerated and intensified be- 
cause of inner fears. 

These observations led Horney to think that 
there must be something basically significant 
about these movements in human relationships. 
What emerged was that, aside from their exag- 
geration and intensification in neurotically anx- 
ious individuals, these movements are indicative 
of a vital need of every human being to orient 


himself in relation to other human beings, a 
need as natural and necessary as the physical 
needs to take food and evacuate waste matter. 
The development of personality then entails 
development of capacities to relate oneself to 
others and to stand as an individual apart from 
others. The child’s needs are correlated with 
needs to move toward others in friendliness and 
trust; to move against others and fight off any- 
one who threatens, attacks or harms him and 
to master that person; and to withdraw from 
others, to be free of them and at liberty to 
— himself in ways that have no direct 
relation to others, such as experimenting, in- 
vestigating, thinking and reasoning and devel- 
oping inventiveness and aesthetic expression. 
Thinking along these lines, we get a clearer 
and more comprehensive and organized view 
of the child’s needs; whereas heretofore we 
have tended to list them item by item, with no 
overall inclusive view of the total pattern of 
development. It also enables us to encom 
the full range of the child’s needs and to 
appreciate the necessity for a balanced and 
harmonious development of all three kinds of 
relatedness. So just as we would see the per- 
sonality of the parent as a whole, we would also 
see the personality and needs of the child as a 
whole in the process of early development. 

The parent’s real self, in full and vital 
awareness has also been frustrated, neglected, 
despaired of. Fundamentally, he is beset with 
basic anxiety, that is, with feelings of personal 
precariousness, loneliness, isolation, and hos- 
tility against the world which he feels is hostile 
to him. These feelings about himself are usually 
unknown to him. Neurotic development repre- 
sents the  engpar attempt to operate in terms 
of compulsive safety devices, to hold himself 
together and function in the world under these 
inner conditions. It has taken up the major part 
of his time, his interest and energy. He has not 
been able to develop freely and naturally, to 
know and feel himself as a healthy person, to 
face his human weaknesses and mistakes. He 
has not been able to change anything in his 
character, to know what it is to appreciate and 
— others realistically, to grow or to feel 
real warmth and affection. He has to regard 
others mainly in terms of their potential danger 
to him or their potential value for his neurotic 
needs, and not in terms of themselves irre- 
spective of his subjective interests and com- 
pulsive drives. 

This mother or father has lived twenty-five, 
thirty, or thirty-five years, during which his 
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relations with people have been influenced— 
rather, dictated—by his neurotic interests. Now 
they have a child. This child cannot possibly 
-be regarded by them for himself, but can only 
be seen as a prospect for the fulfillment of 
already established compulsive needs. For the 
neurotic parent, ne would have to approve 
of him and love him; they would have to repay 
him with love and devotion and unconditional 
support if he devotes himself to them. He 
does not discriminate as to person, nor is his 
own child an exception to the inexorable rule— 
rather all the more subject to it. People would 
be objects to be mastered and controlled, trained 
to his wishes and demands. He would have to 
be perpetually alert for signs of their getting 
any advantage over him. He would regard their 
needs as unjustified demands on himself; he 
would have to guard himself against being 
helpful and generous, yielding, or tender. Peo- 
ple would be irritating encumbrances that dis- 
turb his serene seclusion, make him feel 
cramped, hemmed in, invaded. If he associates 
with them, he would have to keep them at 
arm’s length and strictly confined to practical 
matters or intellectual interests. He would be 
interested in people only if they agreed with 
him, admired or applauded him, and he would 
select such le as his intimates and favorites. 
He would think well of them only if they were 
a credit to him and enhanced his importance. 
Or he would see only their imperfections and 
weaknesses and such matters would upset him. 
He would feel forced to mold them to his own 
standards, to instruct, educate, improve, and 
reform. Regarding himself as having no prob- 
lems, faults, inconsistencies or weaknesses, he 
would regard others, especially the child, as 
full of them. He would devote his time and 
energies to correcting them and urging them on 
to greater and greater efforts, for then he would 
feel better. Or, because he is not really happy 
and alive, he might secretly or unconsciously 
regard the well-being and happiness of others, 
or his own children, with bitter rage and envy 
and be compelled to humiliate and degrade 
them. He feels himself worth something if it 
is only to spoil the lives of others. 

These considerations come between the neu- 
rotic individual and other people. They come 
between parent and child. The parent chooses 
his friends and acquaintances and his marital 
partner according to these considerations. Major 
decisions and undertakings, including having 
a child have been similarly determined. The 
most elementary objective facts about the child, 
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even his chronological age and immaturity, 
although surely known intellectually, are not 
appreciated with real understanding and feel- 
ing. A thirty-five-year-old mother made a sig- 
nificant slip of the tongue in speaking of her 
seven-year-old daughter: “If she'd only behave 
like a normal seventeen-year-old girl!” The 
parent’s unrealistic attitudes, expectations, 
wishes, demands, fears and inhibitions come 
into play at varying times in the child’s develop- 
ment—sometimes in his early infancy, some- 
times when he begins to walk and talk, or later 
when he to school, or when he outgrows 
his childishness and childish appearance and 
begins to show definite individuality. At what- 
ever time the child begins to mean another 
individual to the parent, the latter begins to 
express his own neurotic needs and interests 
toward the child. What is more significant for 
the child, the parent is apt to be all the more 
direct, uninhibited, reckless and ruthless be- 
cause the child is Ais child, and because he 
blindly and falsely assumes that the child has 
no capacity for feeling how he is being dealt 
with. He believes the child does not, or should 
not, react emotionally. The devices the child 
contrives to protect himself are apt to be re- 
garded as peculiarities that appear out of the 
blue, that are “hereditary,” or that ‘come from 
the other side of the family.” 

On the whole, there is a complete reversal 
of the natural relationship between a mature 
and an immature individual. Instead of the 
child’s meeting someone who is going to under- 
stand him, let him develop and help him to 
develop, he meets someone who is not concerned 
at all with these things. Someone who needs 
him and uses him for the fulfillment of his 
own needs. The colossal egocentricity of the 
full-fledged neurotic is completely unconscious; 
even when blatantly avowed in unmistakeable 
accents, it is so fully rationalized from every 
conceivable angle, that its real nature and its 
significance for the child is absolutely unrecog- 
nized. 

Stripped of all detail, regardless of the pre- 
dominating manifestations and the particular 
expression of neurosis in the parent, this is 
the state of affairs in human relations into 
which the child is precipitated. Being shut out, 
unrecognized and unknown for himself, being 
without sympathetic human contact or recourse, 
having no one to go to who understands him, 
is one element in basic anxiety. From this comes 


the child’s feeling of being alone and helpless. 
In addition, the people who are primarily 
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important to him are operating with disregard 
of him and in terms of their own compulsive 
needs of him. These factors are inimical to the 
child’s survival and development on 4/s natural 
terms. In reaction to this real danger, the child’s 
basic anxiety contains the element of hostility 
against others. 

We want particularly to emphasize the point 
that basic anxiety—that is, feeling isolated, 
helpless and hostile—arises in reaction to spe- 
cific external conditions early in life. We deny 
primary hostile-aggressive and destructive in- 
stincts in man. When irrational, compulsive 
and indiscriminate hostility and destructiveness 
are expressed, they spring from basic anxiety, 
which in turn came into being in early life in 
reaction to real external danger to the per- 
sonality. Whatever individual character traits 
and defensive elaborations to maintain the struc- 
ture are developed, basic — persists as a 
fixed state of being at the core of every neurotic 
personality. 

The personality develops on the basis of a 
sense of absolute inner loneliness, feeling dif- 
ferent and alienated from all others, feeling 
weak, uncertain, unsubstantial, not being able 
to stand anything, feeling that all others are 
stronger, potentially against one and dangerous; 
feeling diffusely suspicious, and in a state of 
sey emergency and hair-trigger hostility. 

ese feelings are implied in the term precari- 
ousness, which is Horney’s alternative, or pre- 
ferred, expression for basic anxiety. 

Whether anxiety as such is consciously ex- 
perienced by a child, as adults might imagine 
it to be, is not clear. It is, however, perfectly 
clear and undeniable that protective measures 
are quickly and spontaneously contrived. The 
child’s energies pour out to serve his needs for 
safety, much as white blood cells mobilize and 
march toward a traumatized area in the body 
to do their work. The child organizes to meet 
danger and modifies his natural tendencies to 
move toward, against, and away from others. 
Being without recourse to others, this organiza- 
tion for survival entails an enormous emphasis 
on what he can do on his own, and on this 
precondition he proceeds to relate himself to 
others in compulsive ways that will insure safety. 
Basic anxiety gets the child set in isolation and 
in having to forsake normal healthy growth and 
development for safety considerations to an 
extent depending on the degree or amount of 
precariousness he feels. 

According to Horney’s theory of neurosis, all 
three kinds of impulses in human relations are 


involved. They are characterized by compulsive- 
ness which differentiates them from natural, 
appropriate movements toward, against, and 
away from others. Because the neurotic individ- 
ual is driven by compelling forces to achieve 
safety by three diametrically opposed means, he 
is subject to constant dilemmas in his dealings 
with other people and in handling life situa- 
tions. Thus reactive anxiety is generated from 
within and requires additional protective de- 
vices. At the same time reactive anxiety is 
reinforced by basic anxiety. Intrinsic in basic 
anxiety are certain conflicts, such as (1) feeling 
isolated and different from others versus a vital 
need to belong to the human race and have a 
place; (2) hopelessness for oneself as a person 
versus powerful natural wishes to be a person; 
and (3) feeling that one has no rights as a 
human being versus feeling that one has inalien- 
able rights to life and happiness. 

As to the isolation-belonging conflict, basic 
anxiety first throws the child internally on his 
own resources, unaided from the outside. En- 
tirely on his own, he devises and invents ways 
to get along. The whole history of neurotic 
development is one of original internal work. 
We are all impressed by the inventiveness, skill 
and artistry of the neurotic’s work in fashioning, 
improving, strengthening and decorating his 
personality structure. He may do some minor 
plagiarizing or copying and 9 up hints and 
suggestions here and there, but on the whole 
his neurotic structure is his own creation. In 
spite of the child’s independent, unaided work 
in devising means to get along, his innate vital 
need to relate himself to others is shown in his 
modification of natural ways to serve his need 
for safety. So he is both separated from others 
privately, or unconsciously, and he relates him- 
self to others in compulsive ways—the relation- 
a being essentially unreal. 

to the hope-hopelessness conflict, basic 
anxiety first precipitates feelings that it is use- 
less and futile to be oneself. The factors in- 
volved would probably be the child’s primary 
acceptance of his environment. His capacity for 
critical evaluation of his situation and people 
around him and himself in relation to them is 
undeveloped. We have all heard —_ say: 
“I thought that was what life was.” The child 
does not know and say: “This is pretty poor 
soil I am living in.” The soil does not meet 
his needs, but he does not know that it does 
not, nor does he know that there is any other 
kind of soil. It is very likely that hope for the 
self and its development is severely threatened 
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or aborted very early. But hope is restored when 
the child finds that he is capable of devising 
means to cope with the environment. The is- 
sues of hope versus hopelessness remain unde- 
cided, generally speaking, throughout neurotic 
life. When hope is at a very low ebb, or 
abandoned, the individual may turn vindicative 
and destructive. 


As to cruelty and destructiveness in children, 
I am not satisfied to regard such manifestations 
as inevitable and “normal,” as a phase that all 
children go through. Many children show no 
evidence whatsoever of these tendencies. I 
would like to suggest that some children may 
turn destructive in quite direct and naive ways, 
such as tearing things up, smashing things, 
torturing and killing insects and small animals, 
hurting smaller children, etc., sometimes to 
wreak their revenge for psychic injuries and 
sometimes as a result of unconscious hopeless- 
ness and vindictiveness. The child’s sadism may 
disappear while he is hopefully in the process 
of evolving other more or less neurotic ways. 
Then later when conflicts enmesh him inextric- 
ably and hopes are dashed again, he may give 
up and turn destructive and sadistic with a sort 
1 finality. But even when he abandons hope 
and gives way to despair and revenge, con- 
sciously or unconsciously hope is not really 
dead, because he attempts to redeem himself 
through his very destructiveness. As we see in 
successful analysis, real hope for the self can 
be resuscitated and activated in constructive 
ways. 

Finally, let us consider the feeling of having 
no rights, versus having rights as a human 
being. On the one side, from very deep sources, 
the child is compelled to assume rights and 
justification to insure his safety. However, the 
steps he takes are expressed in his anxiety- 
ridden relationships with others. His critical 
faculties being immature, he tends first to re- 
nounce his own rightness and to accept the 
people around him as right. He has no plain 
and definite feeling of being justified in his 
compulsive ways of coping with the environ- 
ment. So he is undecided and unsure. The 
argument against his rights is confirmed and 
enormously strengthened by the attitudes and 
behavior of the neurotic people around him. 
Their confirmation may be expressed directly in 
their authoritative attitudes and treatment, in 
direct rejection of him, in point-blank attack on 
the hope of being himself and in disallowing 
all his human rights. For instance, we some- 
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times hear the phrase: “We must break his 
spirit.” If his rights are not denied explicitly, 
there is the blind, implacable intensity of com- 
pulsiveness of neurotic individuals that effects 
the same result. As far as the individual's right 
to have developed neurotic ways is concerned, 
this would seem to be a universal conflict. We 
see great discrepancies in attitude toward this 
question in the same person and in different 
persons. The feeling that it is fundamentally 
illegitimate to be neurotic is very common. | 
do not believe that this attitude can be ex- 
plained entirely on the basis of social unac- 
ceptibility of being neurotic. Many people claim 
a divine right to be intensely neurotic and man- 
age to achieve acceptance from others. Funda- 
mentally, the question is one of individual inner 
conflict which some persons attempt to solve in 
one way, some in another, and some do not 
settle it, but remain more or less consciously in 
a state of flux and indecision. 

Later on in the process of neurotic develop- 
ment the issues of personal isolation, personal 
hope and personal rights undergo changes and 
vicissitudes, but they remain essentially un- 
solved. These issues are extremely important 
during analysis in context with childhood ex- 
perience. We are alert to the necessity of 
analyzing present character structure and of 
focusing on the present in which changes can 
be made. We are alert to tendencies on the part 
of the patient to avoid issues in the present by 
dwelling on his childhood, in order to blame 
conditions at that time and to justify his feel- 
ing of inability to change anything now. We 
are justified in pointing this out and drawing his 
attention to present problems. But there are 
times when these reasons for directing atten- 
tion away from childhood do not obtain. Clear 
understanding and full appreciation of the 
conditions under which neurosis started and 
was absolutely necessary are of inestimable hel 
to the patient. Insight into the internal condi- 
tions, that is, basic anxiety, and the logical 
connection between neurotic ways and basic 
anxiety is the crux of therapy. Such insights 
and connections lead to efforts to gain control 
and exercise judgment, which in turn lead to 
changes in internal conditions, that is, in the 
reduction of basic anxiety. For these construc- 
tive reasons, we utilize material from childhood 
and get the broad issues of the self as a whole 
in the perspective of the life as a whole, includ- 
ing childhood experiences in the specific envir- 
onment. This contributes toward the patient’s 
finding himself as a person who is part of life 
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about him now and who can begin to partici- 
pate realistically in it. 

The final section of this paper has to do 
with the material as a whole; for I want to 
make some modifications of the foregoing dis- 
cussion. You may have the impression that 
much of what has been written is too black 
and white. I have made a schematic representa- 
tion of one neurotic individual in san to 
one child. I have discussed neurotic structure in 
too absolute a way. I have written about the 
child’s needs as if they must be met totally and 
unconditionally. I have discussed basic anxiety 
as if there were one degree of it and that an 
extreme degree, and as if it transpired all at 
once in a catastrophic way. I have done this in 
order to point up the causes and nature and 
consequences of basic anxiety. Now I have to 
introduce the element of relativity. 

As to the one-child-one-neurotic adult situa- 
tion, this, of course, mever occurs, even if 
literally there is only one child and one parent, 
as when the father dies before the birth of the 
child. Generally speaking, man le are in- 
volved and are to into 
account concerning their inter-relationships and 
the repercussion from these in their relationship 
with the child. Some of these factors multiply 
the child’s difficulties; some mitigate the situa- 
tion. There are father, mother, sisters, brothers, 
relations, domestics, neighbors, teachers, other 
children and parents outside the family, adult 
friends of the family, etc. There are variations 
in the degree and extent of their importance 
to and impact upon the child. Some of the 
people may be permanent fixtures, some tran- 
sient. Taking the important and influential per- 
sons, they may not change psychologically in 
the course of the child’s development, or they 
may change for the better or for the worse. 
If they change for the better, life experience 
may have something to do with it, or they may 
get help in analysis. For a —_— external mate- 
rial pressures may be distracting and over- 
whelming. Psychological conditions may get 
better or worse as the external material situation 
improves; they may get better or worse if it 
deteriorates. 

Each individual child in a family has a 
separate, distinct, intimate and differentiated 
environment. It is impossible that the psycho- 
logical climate would be exactly the same for 
each child in the family. Conceivably it might 
be approximately the same if both parents were 
= healthy psychologically, or if neurotic 
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leveled off and come to a standstill over a 
period of years, as it sometimes does. There 
would still be influencing factors in the relation- 
ships of others with the child, as siblings, rela- 
tions, servants, etc. It is much more likely that 
a variety of factors in the family personnel, 
external and internal, would condition different 
attitudes, feelings, expectations, and treatments 
in relation to different children in the family. 
As a consequence, we see differences, some- 
times quite marked, in personality development 
in individual children in the same family. 

As to neurotic character structure, there are 
wide variations from person to person in the 
extent of involvement and intensity of needs 
and inner pressures. This runs parallel with 
the extent to which the individual maintains 
contact with himself and can understand and 
appreciate the child and his needs. People are 
sometimes freer within themselves and with 
others according to the age and status of others. 
Certain difficulties may be activated in relation- 
ships with adults and not with children. These 
would come to the fore when the child is 
older, but by that time the child may be quite 
strong psychologically. Sometimes the most 
flagrant expressions of neurosis come out in 
the relationship with the child and are re- 
pressed with atalts, Sometimes neurotic mani- 
festations even favor the child’s development 
for a given period, but in the long run and 
taking other factors into account, adverse effects 
are also to be seen. For instance, a very de- 
tached young mother actually felt freer to be 
warm and affectionate with her infant son and 
to respect and understand his needs. It was 
relatively easy for her to allow him to express 
rage and she was able sr to understand 
his provocations. She was also delighted to see 
him play alone and had no impulses to inter- 
fere and restrict him in his explorations of 
interesting things about him. On the negative 
side, she employed a nurse who made excessive 
demands on the baby for affection and approval 
and in general overstimulated him emotionally. 
Also, later on the mother would probably fail 
him in many respects because of her detachment 
from older people and because of tendencies to 
control and to demand unconditional devotion 
and tribute. 

As to the question of the child’s needs: There 
is nothing absolute and unconditional about 
this. In general, if the balance is well over on 
the side of understanding, respect, and apprecia- 
tion of him as an individual, the child may be 
trusted to build a sturdy personality and to 
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absorb minor or occasional frustrations and 
misunderstandings, especially if they are ac- 
knowledged. But there is an irreducible mini- 
mum in understanding and reliability on the 
part of those who take care of him. 

Basic anxiety does not exist in arbitrary de- 
gtee and amount. It varies from person to per- 
son according to the severity of early environ- 
mental conditions. Basic anxiety would be very 
great and neurotic development correspondingly 
extensive if the child is completely rejected 
and badly abused psychologically. In less severe 
circumstances, a lesser degree of basic anxiety 
arises and neurosis of minor intensity develops. 
As to the time element in the development of 
basic anxiety, my account has condensed the 
whole period of childhood and may have given 
the impression that basic anxiety becomes in- 
stituted all at once. Under particularly severe 
conditions, with unremitting pressures, espe- 
cially aggressive and sadistic treatment, feelings 
of isolation, helplessness and hostility do de- 
velop rapidly, catastrophically, and with crush- 
ing effect. Under less unfavorable conditions 
there would be a more gradual incursion of 
such feelings over a longer period of time, 
during which some healthy oe has 
taken place along with neurotic development. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a few 
words about the relation of neurosis and culture. 
One important point in Horney’s views is her 
emphasis on the influence of cultural factors 
on neurotic development. Another is her state- 
ment that neurosis is an expression of disturb- 
ance in human relations. These two points can 
be brought into closer juxtaposition. Many 
people tend to think in two parallel lines about 
the relationship between culture and neurosis 
and about neurosis as it develops in the individ- 
ual in his early environment. There seems to be 
a sort of no-man’s land in between. Even after 
basic concepts concerning neurosis are clear 
intellectually, some people seem to drive a 
wedge between culture and human beings—the 
living, feeling, acting persons who participate 
in the culture and represent it. Culture is the 
expression of how people live together. Wheth- 
er a culture fosters human happiness and free- 
dom and creativity depends on the degree and 
extent to which relationships of people to each 
other foster mutual acceptance, respect and 
productivity. Whether a culture is stagnant, 
decadent, and oppressive depends on the ex- 
tent to which people inhibit and oppress each 
other. Neurosis is manifested in disturbed hu- 
man relations and comes into being as a con- 
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sequence of the disturbances in human relation- 
ships of others with the individual in his 
immaturity. 

Some people are apt to think that our culture 
in the abstract precipitates neurosis and per- 
petuates it, much as climatic conditions deter- 
mine the flora and fauna of a region on the 
earth’s surface. This view can lead to the con- 
clusion that culture is responsible for neurosis 
and since neurosis is quite prevalent, our par- 
ticular social climate is generally at fault and 
unfavorable to healthy psychic development. 
In turn, this conclusion leads to another conclu- 
sion, which we sometimes hear expressed, that 
neurosis is inevitable and incurable until the 
culture changes for the better. In my opinion, 
this is not the whole truth concerning the rela- 
tion between culture and neurosis. Such views 
externalize the problem—that is, they focus 
on the outside for the whole cause and for the 
cure. 

Unless we make the connection between our- 
selves and our culture and see ourselves as 
having something to do with it, we remain 
unaware of our share in and contribution to 
cultural tendencies which we may disapprove 
of, and our share in and contribution to dis- 
turbances in human relationships which make 
the culture an unfavorable one. The beginning 
of neurotic development in childhood is one of 
the crucial, practical, scientific issues in the 
whole broad problem of neurosis in our culture. 
So when we say that the causes of neurosis are 
related to environment, we mean that those 
individuals who make up the child’s immediate 
personal environment directly affect the growth 
of his personality adversely. That child develops 
neurotic ways, inner conflicts, devises false solu- 
tions of conflicts and consequently has difficul- 
ties in his relationships with others. 

Adverse cultural conditions mean that the 
majority of people are disturbed in their human 
relations. This is not helpful to the individual 
who has developed neurotic ways as a conse- 

uence of direct, personal, adverse conditions 
in childhood. Later the inter-relationship of 
neurotics is an unfavorable medium in which 
all neurotics live, and culture can then be said 
to pe ate neurosis. But if the individual 
neurotic begins to be aware that something is 
the matter with him, rather than feel that out- 
side conditions only are to blame—and if he 
works toward extricating himself from his 
neurotic ways and his human relationships im- 
rove—he may become one person who will 
healthier. He will distinguish between sound 
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moral values and corruption, between bad social 
and political policies and trends and those which 
respect the individual and his development. 
Multiply this by thousands, and in this direction 
comes a slow change in culture. From the other 
direction, good, wise and courageous leaders, 
supported by responsible individuals, work for 
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changes in the large scene of human affairs. 
Our main business as analysts is to focus on 
helping our patients, who are the parents of 
children in whom neurotic tendencies are be- 
ginning to be manifested—helping them to 
become whole for their own sake and for the 
sake of the next generation. 
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THE TRAUMATIC SYNDROME 
By HAROLD KELMAN * 


. ie PREMISE of this paper is that the trauma- 
tic syndrome is a unitary phenomenon. By 
this I mean a circumscribed entity which has a 
definable beginning, course, and ending during 
which certain consistent patterns manifest them- 
selves. The ‘“‘traumatic syndrome”—or parts 
thereof—has received the following designa- 
tions: traumatic neurosis, traumatic neuroses of 
war or peace, shell-shock, war neuroses, combat 
fatigue, effort syndrome, post-concussion syn- 
drome, lightning neurosis, railroad spine, com- 
pensationitis, and even malingering. (1) 

The traumatic syndrome is neither a neurosis 
nor a psychosis, although there may appear as 
concomitant manifestations during its course 
any or several of the well-known neurotic or 

chotic syndromes. The traumatic syndrome 
is due to a break in the relationships of a sys- 
tem of defense built around the. ‘basic conflict.” 
This defense system Horney has called the pro- 
tective structure. (2) It exists as a consequence 
of the individual's perversely using his construc- 
tive energies and positive qualities which can 
be freed for creative purposes when the defense 
system is no longer necessary. Since the individ- 
ual is rarely totally consumed in the service of 
his protective structure, some of his energies 
and positive qualities are directly used con- 
structively. When I say a break occurs in the 
relationships of the protective structure, I mean 
within the structure itself and in its relationship 
to those constructive parts of the individual 
which are not involved in its service. It is not 
the protective structure, an entity, which breaks 
but the relationships in a process that change. 


What “breaks,” then, is an organization within 
a structure having neurotic and healthy com- 
ponents, to be followed by a reorganization and 
realignment which may be better or worse or 
simply different. 

Qualitatively and quantitatively, such a break 
may be limited or extensive. In a life span it 
may happen many times. It may occur because 
of unfavorable pressures which increase or be- 
cause of mitigating factors which alleviate ten- 
sions. As a comsequence, a break may be 
followed by a more or less effective integration. 
We could speak of a breakup when the integra- 
tion is in the direction of becoming less healthy 
as the neurotic superstructure becomes more in- 
volved, extensive and encompassing; and of a 
breakdown in the relationships of the protective 
structure as the integration moves toward the 
possibility of greater health. What often occurs 
is that the change is neither significantly better 
nor worse but a realignment as an attempt to 
solve neurotic problems in different ways. 

The focus in this paper is on the breakdown 
and this has been every other worker's interest 
to date. The author is leaving for a later date 
the elucidation of the breakup, an understand- 
ing of which leads to a total orientation of the 
concept “traumatic syndrome.” Although our 
attention has been directed to the traumatic 
syndrome through the extreme and dramatic 
examples which appear in war or following 
automobile accidents, our greatest understanding 
comes from an observation of the breakdown 
of the protective structure as it occurs in the 
analytic process, during which a person mani- 
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fests a traumatic syndrome in an attenuated 
form and under controlled conditions. 

This dissolution of the relations of the pro- 
tective structure may occur — with a 
consequent obvious traumatic syndrome, or 
slowly and hence subtly and thus make its 
identification difficult. The intensity varies from 
the most flagrant extremes to the mildest indi- 
cations of its presence. It may disappear or tend 
to chronicity. Its duration may be short or long- 
lived. The traumatic syndrome may become 
manifest after a single, obvious, and dramatic 
incident or after multiple, subtle, and hardly 
discernable ones. The final event which pre- 
cipitates a traumatic syndrome may be maximal, 
minimal, or apparently absent. In the latter two 
instances the appearance of a traumatic syn- 
drome and particularly one of dramatic intensity 
may appear impossible to understand if viewed 
only in terms of the last external event. With- 
out a total conception of the traumatic syndrome 
an erroneous diagnosis of compensationitis or 
malingering may be made. 

A woman developed a traumatic syndrome 
following the alleged entrance into her eye 
of a needle fragment from a sewing machine 
at which she was working in a factory. There 
was no broken needle nor any evidence of it 
in her eye or of any other injury to the globe. 
To all intents and purposes there was no ex- 
ternal event because she was doing what she 
had done often before, working at her machine. 
But that one more repetition of an everyday 
event which had long been unpleasant to her 
pushed her beyond her breaking point. This 
example emphasizes that the last event may be 
in no way special except in its lastness and that 
the precipitating event must be evaluated not 
only in terms of its factual nature but in terms 
of the meanings it has for the individual in 
that situation. 

The term “traumatic neurosis” was first used 
by Oppenheim (3) in 1881 to designate a 
mental picture which followed a blow to the 
head. He considered the psychic aftermath as 
due to organic brain damage. The physical 
injury was regarded as etiologic. Physical injury 
and trauma were used synonymously. The men- 
tal picture received an etiologic classification— 
“traumatic neurosis.” Oppenheim’s orientation 
was biologic and materialistic, genetic, and 
mechanistic. Although he was describing a 
psychic disturbance, there is no psychology in 
his theory. 

Shortly after the onset of World War I the 
designation ‘“‘shell-shock,” a term coined by 
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Mott (4), was substituted for that of “traumatic 
neurosis.” Mott considered the mental picture 
to be due to physical brain damage caused by 
the atmospheric pressure changes and carbon 
monoxide from exploding shells. His was also 
a materialistic conception. 

Later in World War I, the term “war neu- 
rosis” was substituted because such a mental 
picture occurred in soldiers who had not been 
shelled. Instead of physical injury, the psychic 
traumata of war were now considered as etio- 
logic. However, what was injured in the in- 
dividual was not identified nor was a psycho- 
logical —— offered to account for the 
psychic aftermath. Predisposition to a war 
neurosis was pee in terms of heredity 
and a history of previous mental illness, an 
attitude reminiscent of the pessimistic concept 
of “stigmata of degeneration.” 

Prior and subsequent to World War I, the 
traumatic syndrome had been observed in civil- 
ian life in individuals who had suffered a 
severe psychic trauma with or without an as- 
sociated physical injury. It had also been re- 
ported to occur simultaneously in groups of 
ae ab on ships wrecked at sea or following 
earthquakes. (5) Such reports would indicate 
that everyone may manifest this picture follow- 
ing a severe enough psychic trauma. Although 
the fixed factor in the total constellation may be 
a shipwreck or an earthquake, the effects of 
that external situation may vary, because in fact 
it may reach different individuals at different 
speeds or intensities and because individuals 
have diverse physical and psychic structures. 
Because of the latter, such events would have 
different physical and psychic meanings for 
them. 

That a traumatic syndrome may develop in 
military groups and in the best physical and 
psychological representatives of the United 
States, was amply verified at Guadalcanal. There 
everyone developed this syndrome, sooner or 
later, in part or in toto, and recovered from 
it slowly or rapidly, partially or almost com- 
pletely. 

A ten-year study of this problem in arse 
practice and in a Marine Hospital of the United 
States Public Health Service where the clientele 
is international and comes from all economic 
and social strata led me to the conclusion that 
a traumatic syndrome will manifest itself in 
both sexes, at all ages, in all nationalities, creeds, 
colors, political faiths, and economic levels, both 
in times of peace and war. The certainty that 
the traumatic syndrome is a universal phenome- 
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non is limited by several factors—these observa- 
tions were made by a member of Western 
Civilization in the Occident and on people who 
were born there or came to it. Similar data on 
orientals by oriental physicians, both living in 
the orient, were not available. However, I would 
conjecture that the manifesting of a traumatic 
syndrome under sufficient stress is a characteris- 
tic of man, the biological-social unit, as he has 
existed to date. 

The possible rare exception would be the 
hypothetical, perfectly-integrated individual. I 
believe such a person under overwhelming phys- 
ical stresses would die of starvation, dehydra- 
tion, freezing, or exhaustion. Since man by 
nature is a social animal, complete isolation 
from human contact over a period of time after 
he had enjoyed social living would be an over- 
whelming stress. He could continue to exist but 
at the level of his animal associates if they were 
available. Without even this resource for ex- 
periencing relatedness, he would, I believe, die 
of loneliness. Death, in the above situations, 
would be due to the factual limits of human 
resources and adaptability but it would occur 
without the prior appearance of a traumatic 
syndrome for which I believe a necessary pre- 
requisite to be the existence of a measure of 
neurosis. Should this perfectly-integrated person 
be systematically frustrated in most or all of 
his attempts at creative expression or produc- 
tivity or relatedness by the vagaries of nature 
or the efforts of men, over an extended period, 
he would develop a neurosis and hence the = 
sibility for a traumatic syndrome before he died 
or committed suicide. 

Freud was the first to consider the subjective 
experiences of the individual who developed a 
traumatic syndrome. (6) Through his dynamic 
psychology, he made available the tools to ex- 
plain what was psychically injured in the in- 
dividual. Although Freud used the designation 
“traumatic neuroses of war,” he commented on 
the similarities of this mental picture with the 
“traumatic meuroses of peace.” It appears that 
Freud sensed the unitary nature of the so-called 
traumatic neurosis. He attempted to lain 
what was traumatized in terms of his libido 
theory. He said, “toward the outer world there 
is a barrier against stimuli . . . I think I may 
venture (tentatively) to regard the ordinary 
traumatic neuroses as the result of an extensive 
rupture of the barrier against stimuli . . . Such 
external stimulations as are strong enough to 
break through the barrier against stimuli, we 
call traumatic. In my opinion the concept of 
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trauma involves such a relationship to an other- 
wise efficacious barrier.” 

Freud's theory of human motivation, though 
biological, genetic, and mechanistic, is at times 
dynamic as in his above reference to a “relation- 
ship” and in his delineation of stages of libido 
organization. His classification of the traumatic 
neurosis is etiologic but also dynamic since he 
refers to it as one of the narcissistic neuroses. 
Predisposition, he felt, was the result of a 
failure in normal psychosexual development 
due to adverse life experiences leading to a 
persistence of unresolved sexual conflicts which 
could be reactivated by trauma. He felt that 
some individuals’ instinctual drives were con- 
stitutionally so strong that even the most favor- 
able life situation was not sufficient to make 
possible a normal psychosexual development. 
The refractory nature of certain neuroses to 
analysis was explained on this basis. The most 
recalcitrant to therapy were the narcissistic 
neuroses in which the traumatic neuroses were 
included. To explain the appearance of a neu- 
rosis following traumata oF varying intensities 
he suggested the idea of a complimentary series 
(sliding scale), i.e., a neurosis might develop 
if the predisposition was great and the trauma 
minimal, or if the predisposition was slight and 
the trauma great with a graded series of com- 
binations in between. 

In Fenichel’s summary of the Freudian in- 
vestigations on the traumatic neuroses (7) (8) 
he was inclined to limit the concept “traumatic 
neuroses” to those cases “in which manifesta- 
tions of ego conflict—i.e., of narcissistic tension 
between ego and super-ego or parasitic super- 
ego were greatest.” Fenichel considered as trau- 
matic neuroses only the most obvious and ex- 
treme expressions of the traumatic syndrome. 
To me this is a rather narrow and circumscribed 
conception. Also he gave these cases a r 
prognosis. I would not regard the prognosis so 
unfavorably, even in this type of case, because 
I have successfully treated them by the method 
of character analysis, although the demands on 
the analyst are greater and the period of treat- 
ment extended. 

Kardiner’s work—1922 to 1941—is presented 
in The Traumatic Neuroses of War. (9) (10) 
The concept of a war neurosis is still held, e.g., 
by Grinker and Spiegel. (11) (12) Their 
thinking is a composite of Freudian psychology 
and psychobiology. Kardiner’s thinking is a 
mixture of Freudian and gestalt psychology. It 
is genetic, mechanistic, and at times appears to 
be dialectic. His main concept is “drive plus 
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action syndrome.” This is a morphological con- 
cept which is used to describe functions and the 
results of their development or distortions. 
Kardiner states that we can only work with the 
action syndrome because the “drive,” like 
Freud’s “instincts,” cannot be seen. Only their 
vicissitudes and consequences can be observed. 
We believe in working with a dynamic concept, 
the character structure. With such a tool we can 
make much better and more detailed observa- 
tions on the consequences of the driving forces 
in neuroses and come much closer to the sources 
of energy which move human beings. 

Kardiner emphasized the importance of the 
external psychic traumata and particularly the 
significance of suddenness. He believed that 
what were injured were the adaptive processes 
of the organism. He also added that “‘a trauma 
cannot be defined in terms of provocation or 
the reaction to such provocation alone, but as 
a relationship between an external stimulus and 
the resources immediately available to adjust to, 
side-step, or otherwise master the stimulus.” He 
recognized that it was invalid to give this pic- 
ture an etiological classification and consider 
it a disease entity when the etiology was not yet 
clear and when it was not yet proven that we 
were dealing with a circumscribed disease proc- 
ess. ““A neurosis named after a situation which 
provokes it, rather than from some general 
characteristic of the reaction is misleading. This 
we shall try to remedy. Meanwhile, we must 
preserve the name ‘traumatic,’ and use it to 
cover all those syndromes which are variously 
designated according to the provoking situation 
as was the case with shell-shock, lightning 
neuroses, railroad spine, etc., or according to 
the specialist to whom the case was assigned, 
depending on the nature of the presenting 
symptom, e.g., meurocirculatory asthenia, auto- 
nomic imbalance, etc.” 

Kardiner makes no comment concerning the 
constitutional factors but adds that much could 
be learned about the traumatic neurosis if more 
were known about the pre-traumatic personality, 
the implication being that there might be such 
a personality which would — Although 
Kardiner stated that he had utilized a new 
Orientation, i.e., “action syndrome” and had 
foregone Freud’s libido theory, there is still 
much of it in evidence in his writing. His 
therapeutic techniques are not presented in 
sufficient detail to be guides for proceeding in 
treatment. Symptomatically his cases seemed to 
improve, but he stated that frequently he could 
effect no change in their character difficulties. 
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Such character change we would regard as the 
essential criterion of improvement. 

The value of Kardiner’s work lies in his 
directing our attention again to this important 
problem and in giving us a detailed 
of the so-called traumatic neurosis. The follow- 
ing is my own elaboration of Kardiner’s descrip- 
tion. 

The traumatic syndrome has six characteris- 
tics. In some cases only they are present but in 
others there may be in addition the symptom 
complexes of the various neuroses and psychoses. 
The first consistent feature is a fixation on the 
traumatic event. Most of the individual's talk- 
ing, thinking, feeling, action, and dreaming are 
centered around or focused on the traumatic 
event. “I was O.K. until that bomb hit me”— 
even if it hadn’t and landed several hundred 
feet away without exploding. “I was O.K. until 
I was hit by that car’’—although he was only 
jarred, not even scratched, and fainted from 
fright. The emphasis is on something external 
causing all his present difficulties with an in- 
sistence that up to that event he was perfectly 
healthy, both for the purpose of placing blame 
outside of himself for all past and present dif- 
ficulties and to save face, But there may be no 
single, obvious and dramatic incident not even 
an illusory one—as with the woman who al- 
leged that a broken needle had pierced her eye. 
The incident may then be life itself. “Life has 
treated me badly.” “Circumstances were against 
me.” At times this may be obviously true, at 
others the situation may seem _ the con- 
trary but actually be emotionally devastating. In 
some instances, the patient is not conscious of 
such ideas until they come out in analysis. 

This placing blame outside of oneself, ti- 
encing oneself through external situations and 
persons is due to being unconnected with one’s 
real self and is referred to as “externalization.” 
The presence of this defensive mechanism in 
great intensity and of long duration is one 
factor favoring the development of a traumatic 
syndrome. The second is the existence of a 
highly organized idealized image of long stand- 
ing. Third is the marked tendency to live in 
imagination so much that reality has become 
intolerable. Such people are hypersensitive to 
failure, humiliation, criticism, or being wrong. 
They can and do dish it out but cannot take it. 

The second characteristic of a traumatic syn- 
drome is a generalized contraction of the level 
of functioning, a narrowing of the total scope 
of living. This is partly due to an exaggerated 
focusing on the traumatic incident and partly to 
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a withdrawal of interest and feelings from per- 
sons, situations, and activities. Physically, 
individuals withdraw into isolation, hiberna- 
tion, or behind physical ailments. The function 
of these withdrawal reactions is to reestablish 
their detachment which is their main orienta- 
tion to life. In this state of detachment, they 
make persistent attempts to reestablish their 
idealized image of themselves, to regain their 
life in imagination, and to reinforce their tech- 
niques of externalization. 

e third characteristic — inhibitory pheno- 
mena—is partly due to the focusing on the 
traumatic event and the withdrawal reactions, all 
three of which make therapy difficult. These 
patients have difficulty in thinking, feeling, and 
acting even in ways they once could. They can- 
not concentrate and prefer to talk as little as 
possible. Work is very difficult even though 
they previously may have been proficient. At- 
tempts at work precipitate extreme attacks of 
fatigue and spells of dizziness which may end 
in fainting spells. Their feelings become flat 
and their facial expression fixed so that they 
may look, talk, and move like those afflicted 
with Parkinsonism. They tend to become apa- 
thetic and inert with little interest in food or 
sex. These inhibitory phenomena are an evi- 
dence of a rigid self-control, another of their 
outstanding defense mechanisms. The self-con- 
trol relates to their thoughts, feelings, and 
actions and is associated with a need to control 
the environment, animate and inanimate, which 
_ the wish to do through thought and will-power. 
To control, they streamline themselves like effi- 
cient machines and develop the neurotic need to 

lan, foresee, and prognosticate all eventualities. 

is control is to aid them in the preservation 

of their notions of inviolability and invulner- 
ability. 

When self-control and external control fail, 
the rigidity and fixity of their existence is punc- 
tuated by unpremeditated explosive and violent 
expressions of crying or aggression—the fourth 
characteristic of the traumatic syndrome. The 
crying may be in fits of tears, wailing, maudlin 
sentimentality and violent self-recriminations 
with guilt feelings or as fits of irritability, 
temper outbursts, or verbal aggressiveness to 
the point of physical violence. Withdrawal re- 
actions and attempts to reestablish control often 
follow such outbursts. 

The rigid control of feelings, especially of 
their intense anxiety and hostility, increases 
their physical tension. All three have somatic 
reverberations, of which the outstanding expres- 
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sion is an exaggerated physical irritability—the 
fifth characteristic. An auditory hypersensitivity 
with violent startle reactions is the commonest 
expression of this physical irritability. The 
stimuli may be human or inanimate. Hitting the 
ceiling actually occurs. Stimuli for which they 
are unprepared—that is, over which they have 
not established a preparatory control—are per- 
ceived as sudden a unexpected. Strong light 
and physical pressures, even when prepared for, 


cause extreme reactions. There is also increased. 


muscular tension and irritability evidenced by 
muscle fasciculations and easy tendency to 
cramps in smooth and striated muscles. 

The sixth and final consistent feature is the 
dream life. Most dreams are repetitive night- 
mares, limited in their content and variation, 
According to my experience, there are essen- 
tially six types of dreams. In the replica dreams, 
an exact picture of the traumatic event, a frag- 
ment or variation of it, or a symbolically equiva- 
lent event is portrayed. In the second type of 
dream, the patient is violently assaulting some- 
one and wakes up very excited and in a panic— 
sometimes actually falling out of bed or run- 
ning into a wall—a somnabulistic response to 
the dream content. In the third type of dream, 
he is being helplessly overwhelmed and awakes 
in a panic often screaming. The fourth type I 
call the expiation dreams or dreams of retribu- 
tive justice. In them, the patient is being tor- 
tured or maimed and awakens in panic and 
terror. The fifth variety is the guilt dream. 
Someone close to the patient, father or wife, 
dies—by an act of God or by the patient’s own 
hand. The patient awakens from these dreams 
with horrible feelings of guilt. The sixth variety 
is the frustration dream, a special category of 
which concerns frustration in work or produc- 
tivity. The patient never seems to be able to 
fulfill a task, or if he does, it falls to pieces. 

A traumatic syndrome, as described above, 
becomes manifest because of a break in an 
individual’s physical and psychic equilibrium. 
A traumatic syndrome represents a phase of 
dysequilibrium, a process of mental decompen- 
sation. It should not be classified as a neurosis 
according to the usual methods of classification 
but should be defined dynamically. Because of 
previous usage I have referred to it as a “trau- 
matic syndrome” but feel that a better designa- 
tion might be “‘decompensation syndrome.” 

Recognizing the limitations of drawing an 
analogy between a psychological state and an 
organic condition, it might none the less be 
helpful to do so. A healthy individual placed 
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under physical stresses beyond human adapta- 
might cardiac decompensation. 
Wi mg and adequate care, he would re- 
cover. This would not represent a “breakup” 
or “breakdown” but simply a “break” in com- 
pensation because he neither started nor ended 
up with anything unhealthy but almost exact! 

with the healthy state that preexisted. A break 
in the compensation of a cardiac patient would 
be equivalent to a breakup in the special sense 
I am using it, because it would represent a 
break in an already sick equilibrium, and with 
a toll attached to that event. To recover and 
remain compensated such a person might have 
to restrict permanently his scope of functioning. 
Such a narrowing of life activities is the per- 
manent solution some patients with a traumatic 
syndrome seek to reestablish their equilibrium. 
This need not be. Under treatment, a prolonged 
and attenuated breakdown of his unhealthy 
compensation will take place and ultimately 
he may be able to function better than he ever 
did in his life. He would not be helped to be 
fixed up “like he was before” but helped to 
a true integration and not an adjusted com- 
pensation or spurious equilibrium. 

A traumatic syndrome will manifest itself, 
then, if the sum total of tensions created by 
environmental pressures plus those already 
present in the individual are greater than the 
protective structure can handle. If the individ- 
ual’s internal stresses are relatively slight, the 
environmental stresses would have to be cor- 
respondingly greater for a traumatic syndrome 
to develop. The variables in the environmental 
pressures would be: their duration, their slow- 
ness or suddenness, their intensity, their num- 
ber, and their particular meanings — which 
would be determined by the particular char- 
acter structure of the individual. A traumatic 
syndrome of the same intensity might then de- 
velop whether the final precipitating situation 
was obvious and severe or subtle and minimal. 
We see, then, that a traumatic syndrome be- 
comes obvious when the demands—whatever 
their nature or degree—on an individual's 
available resources are made at a faster rate 
than his physical and psychic economy can deal 
with them and still maintain a functioning 
equilibrium. 

The individual brings to a situation what 
moves him physically and psychically at the 
moment, a composite of what he has of health 
and illness in himself. What moves him is 
the result of his heredity, his endowment, and 
the effects on him of life experiences. The more 
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flexible and the less rigid, the better integrated 
and the less adjusted he is within himself and 
with his environment, the more of stresses he 
will be able to tolerate without developing a 
traumatic syndrome. I differentiate integration 
from adjustment. Numerous unexpected break- 
downs of well-adjusted persons have been re- 
rted from the armed forces. My conception 
is that these men had lived in civilian life a 
caricature of healthy existence. They did all 
the things a well-integrated person would do 
but did not obtain real inner satisfaction from 
these activities. Of this lack of joy in life, they 
and others may have been entirely unaware. 
Such people may appear to be functioning quite 
well in business, in marriage, sexually, socially, 
and as members of their community. Their ad- 
justment is a a to neurotic needs which 
can apparently best served by acting in 
socially conforming behavior patterns. 

In practice, such people may live out their 
lives and never break. Circumstances of family 
life, marital existence, or the time in history 
in which they live may offer them opportunities 
for positioning themselves and thus avoiding 
situations which would put too great stresses 
on their ‘‘successful’’ state of adjustment. They 
break when pressures beyond their control 
obtrude—as being forced into the armed forces, 
being financially depleted by a depression, being 
brought to bed by an illness or accident, or 
being retired because of age. Many examples 
can be cited of well-adjusted, successful busi- 
nessmen who die shortly after retirement. 

Neurotic needs make positioning of oneself 
important, but for some it is a stringent neces- 
sity, especially the well-adjusted person who so 
often is a “successful neurotic.” Extended dif- 
ficulty in positioning makes him more available 
for a break. A little further pressure will push 
him beyond his limit. Such people often have 
a basic endowment which is high in sca 
and psychic vitality and high in intelligence. 
Often there is a history of severe psychic dam- 
age within the first years of their life. In a 
number of instances, this early rejection or 
indifference led to a state of inertia and apathy 
with such psychosomatic repercussions as loss 
of appetite and weight with a constant tendency 
to sleep. Carried to extremes, death may ensue. 
Because of their greater psychic and physical 
vitality and some mitigating circumstances, these 
— survived but were left severely damaged. 

ereafter, their vitality was used in wa 
ways to cope with life instead of for straight 
growth. 
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As children, they had attempted to relate 
themselves to the environment in the usual 
ways — by making cooperative efforts, by as- 
sertively getting what they wanted or defending 
themselves, or by sensibly withdrawing from 
or side-stepping people or situations that they 
did not like or could not cope with. Impeded 
in attaining security by these healthy moves, 
they used these same moves to obtain — 
Having become fearful and anxious, they felt 
alone and helpless in a hostile world. Now 
they could only make peace or comply with 
ubiquitous enemies, overwhelm or keep them 
at bay, or withdraw from combat. Their above- 
average physical and psychic vitality now was 
being used in warped ways. 

In the service of safety, they used also their 
above-average intelligence of which imagination 
is one function. Into imagination they withdrew 
more intensively, at first, perhaps, consciously, 
but later this living in imagination went on 
unconsciously. The frequency of withdrawal 
into imagination, the intensity with which they 
did it, and the long duration of this activity 
led to imagination becoming for them reality. 
The healthy functioning of imagination had 
become perverted; it no longer functioned as 
it should in relation to reality. Now reality ap 
peared to them as unreality—something drab, 
unimportant, but also more frightening than 
ever before. In imagination, the laws of nature 
and of men can be denied or manipulated. 
There everything is as the individual wills it. 
The laws of gravitation, time, change, cause 
and effect, and relatedness can be done away 
with. 

It is understandable that people who feel 
anxiety-ridden, helpless, and isolated in a hos- 
tile world will create in imagination an image 
of themselves as fearless and omnipotent. There 
they can imagine that everyone is at their beck 
and call and that they are safe from all possible 
enemies. Having suffered so much injustice 
and exeperienced so much misery, they often 
conceive of themselves as humanity saviors. 
Though interested in humanity, they lose sight 
of individuals. While espousing ideals, they 
in fact often live in daily contradiction to these 
ideals. All that they will to accomplish should 
be effortless for them. 

In their neurotic character structure, one finds 
a great emphasis on control through will and 
intellect. The purpose of this control is to keep 
inviolate and invulnerable their image of them- 
selves. To protect this image they may with- 
draw into an ivory tower existence. Elusiveness 
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may be a prominent defensive maneuver, indi- 
cated by their hypersensitivity to coercion. On 
the premise that they factually are this image, 
they make fantastic claims on themselves and on 
others. 

Impeded in their attempt to relate themselves 
to life, these individuals became hopeless about 
themselves and about life when mounting fail- 
ures overwhelmed them. As a result, they turned 
their backs on hope in themselves oe | in life 


‘and became hopeless and hateful. One solution 


of hopelessness is sadism. To carry on their 
campaign of hate they develop a veneer of polish 
and act out their sadism in socially acceptable 
ways. Aware of the demands of their culture, 
they contrive clever pretenses and caricatures of 
what should be genuine. They look like well- 
integrated people while they are in fact only 
well-adjusted. 

When such a person cannot position himself 
to carry on his campaign, his image of himself 
is put to the test of reality on reality terms. This 
leads him into difficulty. He is forced out of 
his detachment and his sadism is exposed. This 
causes problems in his own eyes and the eyes of 
the world. Such a person’s breakdown may be 
hastened if he is thrust into the armed forces 
where his mobility is limited. The more rapid 
the transition, the more restricting his position, 
and the more intense the pressures put on him, 
the more quickly that breakdown may occur. If 
his “‘success” in civilian life had begun to 
crumble, such a break may occure all the sooner 
and even in the face of mild difficulties. In 
civilian life such a person may break if a num- 
ber of circumstances unfavorable to the mainten- 
ance of his image occure in a short period. These 
adverse circumstances may be immediate and 


personal—as an illness, the death of a partner, 
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or a fire destroying a business venture—or due 
to changes in the culture in which he lives—as 
a change in cultural values or the occurrence of 
a depression. One such well-adjusted person 
spent his early life fulfilling the criteria of suc- 
cess of one era to reach middle life to find he 
was prepared for a state of society that no longer 
existed. 

When a person with the above life history 
and character structure breaks, he manifests the 
more obvious and dramatic forms of the trau- 
matic syndrome. He does not have the pre- 
traumatic personality because everyone can de- 
velop a traumatic syndrome although it is less 
likely with persons in whom positioning is less 
essential, who live less in imagination, are less 
sadistic, externalize less, and for whom detach- 
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ment is less essential. Stated positively, a per- 
son who has one main neurotic orientation which 
is predominantly aggressive or compliant will 
not have so great a tendency to develop a trau- 
matic syndrome because he has more mobility. 
Being in close contact with people will not be 
so alien or disturbing because it fulfills a neu- 
rotic need. He will have more opportunities 
to find other ways of successfully using his 
neurotic drives even if the values of the society 
he was brought up in have changed and even 
if he suffers unpredictable immediate personal 
disasters. 

Such people may also develop a traumatic syn- 
drome, but the inimical external pressures must 
be present for a longer time and be more intense. 
When they develop a traumatic syndrome, it 
is less dramatic and obvious and the possibilities 
for improvement and at a more rapid rate are 
greater. If such a person already has a trau- 
matic syndrome, further adverse circumstances 
will naturally make it worse. 

My evidence for the last statements comes 
mainly from the histories of patients who come 
into analysis and from observations of their 
progress during analysis. Since everyone has 


more or less of the problems presented by the 
individual whom I have described as more likely 
to develop an obvious traumatic syndrome and 
since in an analysis a systematic breakdown of 
the neurotic protective structure is cooperatively 
undertaken with therapeutic intent, each patient 
will manifest a traumatic syndrome in a more 
or less attenuated form. 

The values of this conception of the traumatic 
syndrome I believe to be several. It offers a 
more rounded explanation of this universal 
phenomenon. It broadens the whole concept 
of the traumatic syndrome to include all types 
from the most dramatic to the most subtle form. 
It offers a dialectic orientation in which the 
traumatic eyent becomes more meaningful as 
part of a total situation which includes the re- 
sources of the individual; thus the traumatic 
situation does not receive the distorted empasis 
it once did. A knowledge of the traumatic 
syndrome can be a helpful guide in therapy not 
only for an understanding of the nature of the 
problem with which we are dealing but also in 
giving us some cues as to the — duration 
of therapy, and the speed with which we should 
conduct an analysis. 
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PSYCHIATRY AND APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 
IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AGAINST JAPAN 


By ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON AND Morris EDWARD OPLER * 


gana THE WAR, the policy makers of our but during the first three years of the war it was 
government were faced with a number of _ seriously entertained as a grave and threatening 
interesting and important questions that hinged _ possibility. 
on the nature of the Japanese as members of a Policy makers in our government needed to 
society that carries a particular culture and as hu- know whether the morale of all the Japanese 
man beings with individual needs and motives. was uniformly high or whether it had weak 
One set of such questions concerned the high spots that could deteriorate and spread their 
morale of the Japanese fighting forces. It degenerative influence. Was the morale struc- 
seemed to many officials and to the general ture really —s solid, or was the Japanese 
public that this morale was a solid and impreg- soldier, in spite of his remarkable performance, 
nable wall of uniform strength with every enemy caught in the ambivalence characteristic of other 
soldier an ideal fighting machine—fearless, soldiers: the conflict between the will to resist 
fanatic, obeying instantly without question and and the will to exist? 
looking only for an opportunity to die for the Further, if there were weaknesses in morale, 
Emperor. If this were so, then it would be it would be vital to know what kinds of circum- 
necessary to prepare for a long war that would stances would cause their spread. Could we 
be extremely costly in American lives and re- apply —— warfare with any expecta- 
sources. Every isolated Japanese garrison would _ tion of reducing the enemy’s fighting efficiency ? 
have to be exterminated, no matter how hope- Might we even hope that by adding this element 


less its situation; and there would be the pain- to military pressure significant numbers of Jap- - 


ful process of taking Japan foot by foot and of amese troops could be induced to surrender? 

endless mopping up behind the lines wherever And then there was the home front—Would 

Japanese were left alive. the Japanese civilian population, in the face of 
This may seem an exaggerated picture now, the advance of the war on their homeland, show 


Read before the Association for the Advanceraent of Psychoanalysis at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, May 22, 1946. 
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the same type of morale that had been repeatedly 
displayed by the soldiers in the field ? 


THE RESEARCH 


During the last year and a half of the war, 
we participated in one of a number of efforts 
that were made to understand Japanese morale 
and to anticipate and describe its changes. The 
purpose of our particular unit was to provide a 
service for the policy makers in the State, War 
and Navy Departments, the Office of War In- 
formation, the Office of Strategic Services, and 
for various outposts in the Pacific and Asia. 
When the war was over, one of us (Leighton) 
had an opportunity of spending two and a half 
months in Japan with the U. S. Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey gathering additional data on wartime 
morale. 

Our unit, known as the Foreign Morale Ana- 
lysis Division, was composed of about 30 per- 
sons (the number changed from time to time) 
and was sponsored by the Office of War Infor- 
mation with the weet of the War Depart- 
ment. By agreement between the Office of War 
Information and the War Department, the For- 
eign Morale Analysis Division was able to col- 
laborate closely with a War Department unit 
engaged in related work, to get assistance with 
personnel and office space and to secure basic 
research material. 

The ‘senior scientists in the unit were men 
and women trained in cultural anthropology, 
sociology, and psychiatry rather than as experts 
on Japan; but there were in the group also a 
number of people with knowledge of the Jap- 
anese language and culture, and consultant ser- 
vices were available from scholars who had 
specialized in Japan or the Far East. 

The nucleus out of which this research unit 
grew was a team, composed largely of Japanese 
Americans, that had been previously developed 
in the Department of the Interior in order to 
study morale and related matters in the Poston 
Relocation Center for persons of Japanese an- 
cestry evacuated from the West Coast.? 

The analysis of Japanese morale consisted of 
interpreting intelligence material in the light of 
a limited number of basic assumptions regarding 
the nature of man derived from psychiatry and 
cultural anthropology. Although the intelli- 
gence data were often rich and informative, they 
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were unavoidably fragmentary and incomplete 
for the requirements of systematic scientific 
study. Controlled observations were impossible 
and statistical methods could be used only to a 
very limited degree. It was therefore necessary 
to rely heavily on the assumed uniformities in 
human behavior, with the addition of major 
corrections for the influences of culture. At 
times we felt like paleontologists constructing 
dinosaurs from a few bits of jaw, ribs and tail 
bones. 

Our approach to the problem had resem- 
blances to medical practice. When a ——— 
examines a patient he has in mind a set of 
general concepts regarding the way human be- 
ings function in good or poor health. He has 
to take what facts he can gather from the exam- 
ination as hints and clues, and by evaluating 
them in the light of his basic concepts construct 
a diagnosis which is in essence an hypothesis 
concerning the patient’s condition. The final 
judgment regarding the validity of the prelim- 
inary conclusions comes as a result of additional 
facts revealed by the course and outcome of the 
patient's illness and the way in which therapy 
succeeds or fails. 

Similarly, in the analysis of Japanese morale, 
conclusions which in the beginning were largely 
hypothetical later became widely accepted as 
fact, due to the accumulation of enormous 
bodies of evidence from many sources. 


GENERAL RESULTS 


There is not space here to give all the findings 
regarding Japanese morale, but a few may be 
mentioned to afford an idea of range and nature 
before selecting one for more detailed scrutiny. 

In regard to military morale, the analysts 
came to the conclusions that there was marked 
difference in its strength among individual Jap- 
anese soldiers, that it varied with circumstances, 
and that it would show decline when the Jap- 
anese were subject to prolonged military defeat. 

Further, it was believed that some of the fac- 
tors which contributed to and were symptomatic 
of high morale, were much more susceptible to 
deterioration than others. Thus, faith in the 
Emperor, faith in the rightness and justice of 
the war, and faith in the people of the Japanese 
nation were morale-producing attitudes that re- 
mained strong under adversity. On the other 


1 Leighton was Chief of the Division until he went to Japan, when Opler, who was Assistant Chief at 
the time, took his place. 


2 This work has been reported in part in The Governing of Men, by Alexander H. Leighton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1945. 
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hand, confidence in victory, in weapons and in- 
dustrial strength, confidence in lower ranking 
officers and determination not to be made a 
a were susceptible to deterioration when 
attle conditions went against the Japanese. 

It was concluded that these tendencies gave 
openings for psychological warfare and could be 
exploited by leaflets and loud-speaker broad- 
casts. Although little used in the beginning, 
such techniques against the Japanese were being 
fully employed toward the end of the war and 
contributed to the surrender of prisoners by the 
thousands. While more German troops surren- 
dered in combat than did Japanese, it must be 
remembered that in the case of Japan, we even- 
tually took the entire nation while it was still 
a functioning whole; and psychological warfare 
played its part in this. 

In regard to home-front morale, it was be- 
lieved by the analysts that at the beginning of 
1945 a considerable decline was under way and 
that it took chiefly the form of apathy and of 
slackening in the war effort. Studies carried out 
in Japan since the end of the war by the U. S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey have amply document- 
ed this conclusion.’ 


A SpEciFIC IssuE—THE EMPEROR 


Let us turn now to a specitic issue, examine 
it in some detail and outline not only the con- 
clusions, but also how they were derived. 

The subject selected is the significance of the 
Japanese Emperor to the Japanese people. This 
topic is of interest on a number of counts. 

During the war, whether or not we should 
attack the Emperor in our propaganda directed 
at Japan was an important practical issue. It 
was hotly disputed with strong feelings on both 
sides of the question. 

At present and in the future our policy in 
regard to the Emperor and the Imperial Institu- 
tion remains of practical importance in our deal- 
ings with Japan. This was highlighted at the 
time of the surrender when the Japanese in- 
formed us they were prepared to accept the 
Potsdam Declaration, but wanted clarification 
regarding what would happen to the Emperor. 
This was the only question asked. It is there- 
fore important for all of us as citizen critics of 
our Government's foreign policy to understand 
the cultural and psychological significance of the 
Emperor. 


8 See Morale Division Report of U. S. Strategic 
4 Ibid. 


On a wider scale, the phenomenon of the 
Emperor illustrates the working out of some of 
those basic assumptions regarding human and 
cultural nature derived from psychiatry and an- 
thropology which underlay our morale analysis. 

1. Research Findings: From our preliminary 
work in morale analysis, we concluded that the 
Japanese soldiers’ attitudes toward the Emperor 
represented an exceedingly strong and enduring 
constellation of beliefs and feelings. As a con- 
sequence, it was thought not only useless and 
wasteful to attack this symbol, but actually dan- 
gerous, since such attacks could well serve to 
increase enemy resistance and determination. 
On the positive side, it seemed to us that re- 
sistance both in battle and on the home front 
could be lowered by a clear and repeated state- 
ment declaring that the fate of the Emperor and 
the Imperial Institution after an Allied victory 
would be up to the Japanese. 

It was subsequently found that throughout 
the war no matter how their morale deteriorated 
in other respects, in this faith and belief the 
Japanese remained steadfast. After the end of 
hostilities, surveys in Japan* revealed that the 
overwhelming majority of the civilian Fm 
tion were strong in their devotion to the Em- 
peror. In fact, next to the food question, the 
greatest fear of the Japanese seemed to be that 
the Allies might bring some harm to him. Even 
the Japanese communists, whose policy is to 
dispense with the Imperial Institution, recog- 
nized the strength of the popular feeling and 
at one time accepted the fact that they must 
compromise with it. Said one of them: 

“If the majority of the peo le fervently de- 
mands the perpetuation of the Emperor, we 
must concede to them. Therefore we propose 
as a suggestion that the question of maintainin 
or disposing of the Emperor be decided after 
the war by plebiscite. en, even if the out- 
come of the yo is the perpetuation of the 
Emperor such an Emperor must be one who 
does not possess power.” 

A Japanese peer who is a member of the 
Social Democratic party told Leighton that he 
believed the Emperor should be outside of poli- 
tics, but when the question of abolition was 
raised, said ‘‘No, it would be too lonely with- 
out him.” 

2. The Nature of Human Beliefs: To un- 
derstand these attitudes, let us consider first the 
general nature of human belief and sentiment. 


Bombing Survey, Government Printing Office. 
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All people everywhere have systems of elie 
and among all people everywhere these beliefs 
show certain common characteristics. 

For one thing, beliefs often have a logical 
basis. ‘That is they have components based on 
and supported by observation combined with 
reasoning. This is true not only of scientific 
and scholarly thought, but of everyone’s com- 
mon daily experiences about the house, in the 
office, and at play. Nor is it true only of our 
culture, for the jungle native in his hunting and 
the Japanese peasant in his planting have hun- 
dreds of beliefs based on experience and rea- 
soning. 

Beliefs also have a social and cultural basis. 
The individual maintains his ideas not only 
through reasoning, but from the precept and 
example of his fellows and from the pressure 
of their opinions. This involves the things 
which in any given society “everybody knows” 
without the need of proof or even demonstra- 
tion, and he who questions them is made to 
feel either a fool or guilty. In actual fact, beliefs 
dominated by this characteristic may or may not 
be true and they may or may not be logical. 
Their chief quality is their social and cultural 
nature. 

That the world is flat, that it is a crime against 
God to use anesthetics, that swine are unclean, 
that Holy Water has power, that corn pollen 
wiil make a man healthy and lucky, that vita- 
mins are what we all need, that cannibalism is 
evil, that free competition will solve the world’s 
economic difficulties—all these are examples of 
beliefs which exhibit a large element of the cul- 
tural component. 

Still another support for belief lies in the 
emotional balance within the individual, in his 
personal aspirations, anxieties and conflicts. 
Beliefs primarily of this order may be socially 
shared and they may have a logical structure, 
but their main characteristic is their role as 
ideas which enable the individual to feel better 
about something which would otherwise pro- 
duce an unpleasant or distressful state of emo- 
tions. Many of the neurotic convictions that are 
familiar to psychiatrists are of this type. How- 
ever, they are by no means confined to neurotics, 
and are part of the equipment with which 
people of all types and nations make their way 
through life. 

Beliefs, then, among all the various groups 
of people of the world show elements that are 
logical, cultural and tied to intrapersonal bal- 
ance and sense of security. Any given belief 
will probably have all three elements inherent 
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in it, but their relative proportions may vary 
greatly. 

Beliefs also show varying degrees of strength. 
Those which have the greatest tenacity and re- 
sistance to change are the fundamental assump- 
tions regarding values, man’s place in life, the 
nature of the world and the nature of the super- 
natural. Although influenced and, within 
limits, modifiable by reason, they are profoundly 
emotional rather than logical, are felt with cer- 
tainty rather than thought through and are large- 
ly cultural and concerned with the intrapersonal 
balance. They lie close to the roots of human 
motive, to the sense of protection in the storms 
of the world. They enable thousands, even 
millions of people to act together in common 
understanding and with a feeling of mutual 
belonging where otherwise there would be 
strife and confusion; they protect the conscious 
self trom devastating doubts and uncertainties 
and provide a sense of compensation for such 
adverse influences in life as the inevitability of 
death and the loss sooner or later of all things 
held dear. The logical content of these beliefs 
does not matter nearly so much as their ability 
to fulfill these functions. In times of stress, 
human dependence on such beliefs has a ten- 
dency to become greater, at least for a time, and 
may be affirmed even at the price of life itself. 

3. Belief in the Emperor: If these assump- 
tions are true, it should be possible to estimate 
the strength of a system of belief by examining 
its cultural prevalence and its relationship to 
the sense of individual security (the intraper- 
sonal balance.) 

As already noted, the greatest number of 
references to the Emperor from all Japanese 
sources during the war were expressions of faith, 
devotion, loyalty, and declarations concerning 
his importance. For example: 

“From childhood on I was taught that the 
Emperor is of divine origin and that if capable 
I may become the premier of my nation, but 
never could I be Emperor.” 

“The Emperor is the father of the whole 
nation, a living god.” 

“I saw two Japanese soldiers worn out with 
wounds and hunger. One of them called to the 
section leader and asked to be killed, as he could 
not keep up with the retiring force. He asked 
that he be remembered to his family and said, 
‘Long live the Emperor!’ (“Tenno Heika, ban- 
zai!’). The section leader then shot him through 
the head.” 

“A Japanese soldier stated that the morale 
in his unit was very high in spite of their hope- 
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less situation. All the men were deeply in- 
stilled with the spirit of undying loyalty to the 
Emperor and were resigned to their fate.” 

“A good many people will unhesitatingly 
fight an invading army, even with nothing more 


than bamboo poles, if the Emperor so decrees. © 


They would. stop just as quickly if he so de- 
creed.” 

In a diary was found this entry: “In order 
to do our best for the Emperor, we must deny 
ourselves and our families. One’s faith then 
becomes a thing exalted in the world. We 
achieve immortality by casting aside our petty 
temporal lives and becoming a member of the 
Fraternity of the Spirits of Dead Heroes. Our 
spirits and bodies are not merely our own; they 
are rather for the gods who created the world 
to use and dispose of. We live by the grace of 
the Emperor. For people who live in this be- 
lief, life is worth while, living has a purpose.” 

A poem from a diary: 


“The shield of our Emperor's domain, this 
Iwo Jima, 

Upon our honor we hold this ground, 
We, the Defenders.” 


It should not be supposed from these quo- 
tations that every Japanese died willingly with 
“Long live the Emperor’’ on his lips. Our 
records revealed that many others called for 
their mothers or other loved ones instead. 
Nevertheless the number of references to the 
Emperor at a time of reverse, last effort or self- 
destruction indicates that he was one of the 
important in Japanese morale. 

Why were loyalty to the Emperor and faith 
in him so strong? Can an explanation be found 
in terms of the concepts that have been outlined 
regarding the nature of strong belief? 

In part the answers are already evident in the 
quotations given above. 

To begin by summarizing, it may be said that 
for the Japanese the Emperor symbolizes the 
fundamental assumptions regarding values: the 
nature of the world, the nature of the super- 
natural and man’s place—those things which 
among all peoples are strongly felt and extreme- 
ly resistant to change because of their intimate 
connection with the sense of security, the sense 
of orientation and the hope of fulfilling of as- 
pirations. 

The extent of the belief in the Emperor was 
found to be so wide as to constitute a non- 
logical, cultural type of faith strongly reinforced 
in any one individual by the sheer pressure of 
the whole society. It would be impossible for 
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one to reject it without stepping outside almost 
all the ideas and value systems that are Japanese ; 
and since most Japanese are not members of any 
other society except their own, this would mean 
a kind of isolation that few human beings except 
psychotics and extreme mystics can endure. 

However, the symbol also has wide latitude 
in the way it can be interpreted and this permits 
a strong personal identification with the Em- 
peror on the part of people who are very differ- 
ent from each other. A close scrutiny of Japan- 
ese comments on the Emperor and a checking of 
these against the point of view of the speaker 
in regard to other matters reveals that to the 
expansionists and militarists he was the strong 
war leader bent on liberating the East from 
Western domination; to those who were or be- 
came opposed to war, the Emperor was stead- 
fastly a man of peace deceived by the war- 
makers in Japan; to the partisans of democracy, 
he was and still is a democrat at heart; to the 
simple and uneducated he wielded supernatural 
powers; to the sophisticated he symbolized the 
highest ideals of a way of life. Such flexibility 
in the interpretation of the Emperor's signific- 
ance was made possible by the degree to which 
he was shielded by custom and etiquette from 
direct contact with public affairs and by the 
manner in which he was surrounded by subor- 
dinates who took responsibility for error. In 
this he resembles the “‘sacred chiefs’ usually 
found in the Pacific Islands. In Samoa and 
Tonga, the sacred chief did not engage in the 
mundane but, occupying the highest position of 
prestige, left politics and administration to a 
secular chief. 

The Emperor, then, is all ideal things to all 
men and the symbol of each individual's suc- 
cessful tussle with and relief from his insecuri- 
ties. 

The structure of the Japanese family is an- 
other source of the faith in the Emperor 
displayed by adults. The rigid hierarchy and 
other restrictive aspects of the Japanese family 
have been been described; less often stressed, 
though just as important, is the tremendous 
sense of security, and the strong feeling of be- 
longing that also exists in this unit. The Jap- 
anese father is not so much the autocrat who 
demands, as he is the recipient of honors which 
others strive to give, feeling their worth in terms 
of their success and faithfulness in this giving. 
When failures occur, it is less often the father 
who chastises the offender than it is the other 
members of the group, and all feel the adverse 
opinion of the neighbors. The child who grows 
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out of this setting into adult life and becomes 
aware of the larger society of the nation is ripe 
for a counterpart of the father in these adult 
relations. He finds it in the Emperor who is 
endlessly spoken of as the Father of his people. 
To him each can give and feel that this giving 
contributes a worth-while purpose to life. 

Through all of this runs'the religious aspect 
of the Emperor symbol. Here, as in the case 
of the Emperor's “‘real intentions,” there is 
much room for interpretation so that he can 
fulfill the needs of very different sorts of per- 
sons, including Christians as well as Buddhists 
and those who belong to Shinto sects. However, 
the distinction between religion and everyday 
life so often formalized in Western thought, 
is much more fluid in the East, and this is true 
of the Japanese. Filial respect and devotion 
shade off into religious devotion to dead an- 
cestors who are considered to be deities watch- 
ing over their descendants. All men are poten- 
tial deities to be revered after death, but the 
greater the man, the greater the god he will 
be. The Emperor with his line of ancestors 
stemming from the founders of the nation has 
the greatest potentiality of living men. Be- 
cause of his frequent ceremonial communication 
with the departed imperial ancestors he is a 
symbolic bridge between the living and these 
mighty dead of the past. This parallels on a 
grander scale the ties between living and dead 
and the feeling of continued fellowship and 
intercourse that goes on in each Japanese house- 
hold before its family shrines. 

The Emperor symbol therefore plays a major 
role. It serves as a bond between the living 
members of Japanese society, it is a repository of 
national ideals,.it links those alive and those 
departed, and it assures each Japanese a place 
in the afterlife. 

Thus a man who might otherwise be lost in 
a chaotic universe and appalled by his littleness, 
and temporariness finds meaning 
and security in believing he is a part of som- 
thing far greater than himself that spans the 
natural and the supernatural world. 

Such a system, like all such systems is full 
of logical contradictions. How, for example, 
can the Emperor be supremely divine and yet 
fooled by his advisers? These considerations 
are logical enough from an outsider’s point of 
view, but are inconsequential in context, for the 
strength of the belief lies in its cultural force 
and in its meaning and service in the emotional 
life of man. 

Although it is hard to find any exact parallel 


in our culture to the Japanese feeling for the 
Emperor, the difference is one of degree and 
combination rather than of kind. Almost all 
of us have symbols in which we believe with the 
same strength as that displayed by the Japanese 
toward the Emperor. With us, however, these 
beliefs are not so widely shared and differ more 
among various groups of people. Nor, as a 
rule, do we combine so many things in any one 
symbol. However, if we could imagine a sym- 
bol that represented together the flag, the con- 
stitution, a religious ideal and our feelings for 
the family we might get some insight into the 
Japanese attitude. 

It is perhaps now clear why the analysts early 
came to the conclusion that it was not profitable 
to attack the Emperor in psychological warfare. 
At best, it seemed wasteful since dialectics in 
leaflets stood little chance of penetrating such 
a culturally and emotionally rooted non-logical 
system of belief. One cannot successfully attack 
with logic that which is not grounded in logic. 

At worst, it seemed probable that attacks on 
the Emperor would remind the people of their 
allegiance and tighten their grip on their belief 
at a time when other aspects of morale might 
be giving away. There would be renewed de- 
termination and death would seem to them pre- 
ferable to submission before an enemy who 
vilified the values that were at the foundation 
of existence. Better to lose one’s life than to 
lose all hope. 

Our view was frequently countered with the 
argument that the present torm of Emperor 
belief was recent and to a large extent the prod- 
uct of militarist propaganda. Without raising 
the question of validity in this statement, it did 
not seem to us that either item was necessarily 
correlated with the strength or weakness of a 
belief system. It is not the “real’’ facts, but 
what a people think their history is that counts 
in matters of this sort. In this particular case, 
the Japanese thought of the Imperial System as 
having great antiquity. This was much more 
significant than whether or not it actually had 
such ancient history. 

In regard to the use of the Emperor by mili- 
tarists in their propaganda, ruling classes every- 
where have commonly employed religious and 
other beliefs in this manner and such action 
cannot be assumed to signify weakness in the 
belief systems themselves. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is our hope that the foregoing general de- 
scription and the more specific illustration in the 
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case of the psychological and cultural signific- 
ance of the Emperor have given some under- 
standing of the concepts and methods employed. 
It is these that we feel are important. Most of 
the issues with which we dealt during the war 
have disappeared or changed and wartime esti- 
mates in regard to them are no longer of much 
significance. Moreover, it is not likely that, in 
any future war, work such as ours will ever be 
used again. With atomic weapons, it is diffi- 
cult to see how hostilities can last long enough 
to make it worth while. 

However, even though the concepts and 
methods described in this paper have become 
obsolete in war, they remain pertinent to the 
problem of the relations between peoples during 
peace and to plans for maintaining that peace. 

The present and future American policy in 
regatd to Japan is a case in point and we may 
again use the attitudes about the Emperor as a 
more specific illustration of a general idea. 

America no longer has to deal with the ques- 
tion of psychological warfare against Japan but 
there is the problem of developing a peaceful 
way of life in that nation and many think that 
the key is re-education. An understanding of 
the Emperor is necessarily important in this 
connection. He is still there, still functions as 
a symbol in the lives of the people, and is now 
credited by many of them with having saved 
Japan by stopping the war. 

However, even though his influence is still 
strong and even thought our analysis indicated 
that during the war there was nothing the Allies 
could do to shake this faith, it does not follow 
that the beliefs about the Emperor will continue 
changeless in the future or that we are powerless 
to influence the direction of change. On the 
contrary, as a result of emotional upheaval due 
to defeat, the impact of the American troops in 
Japan and conscious efforts on the part of 
American officials to influence Japanese thought 
through press, radio and movies, some alteration 
is exceedingly likely to occur. America’s oppor- 
tunity is on a scale and with a force that is far 
different from that which existed when we were 
outside Japan hurling in both leaflets and bombs. 

This does not mean, however, that the change 
will necessarily be what America wishes or that 
a shift away from faith in the Emperor will 
make for peace. In this matter we are very 
likely to assume more than is warranted, and 
for an interesting reason. 

The Emperor is a symbol to us as well as to 
the Japanese and we give to this symbol a mea- 
sure of uncritical belief. Instead of represent- 
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ing security and high yy however, the 
na pe to us stands for oppression, cruelty, 
and a whole constellation of related evils. This 
is in part the result of war-time propaganda and 
in part the result of a cultural pattern that rep- 
resents monarchs as a primary source of social 
evil. Its historical origin in successive genera- 
tions of individuals and groups fleeing oppres- 
sion in Europe is interesting, but not relevant 
here. The main point is that the pattern, while 
not undisputed, has been and is a prevalent one 
reaching far into the folklore of the mountains, 
the bottom lands and the prairies. As Huck 
Finn put it, “All kings is mostly rapscallions . . . 
Take ’em all around, they're a mighty ornery 
lot. It’s the way they was raised.” 

Added to this, due to conflicts in our family 
and social life, we may have intrapersonal mo- 
tives for wanting to crush and punish authori- 
tarian symbols, motives related to our own strug- 
gles, insecurities, and aspirations. 

It is therefore very easy for us to look on 
the Emperor <5 a kind of sore in the social body 
of Japan and to believe that if it is cut out 
everything will be satisfactory. Because he is 
called Emperor, we project into him attributes 
of tyrants. In a sense, this projection is similar 
to that exhibited by the Japanese, only in our 
case he symbolizes evil instead of good. 

It is therefore worthwhile to be on guard 
against illusions and to ask ourselves what 
changes we want in the Emperor system and 
why, and to be sure that they are really related 
to peace and not merely serving personal emo- 
tional catharsis. 

It is possible that belief symbols such as the 
Emperor can serve the welfare of men, self- 
government and good international relations 
just as well as they can serve home front oppres- 
sion and overseas aggression. The Society of 
Friends and the Knights Templars both pro- 
fessed Christianity, and so did both the killers 
and the killed at St. Bartholomew. A Saracen 
at the time of the Crusades might have thought 
that the only way to stop these invasions was 
to eliminate Christianity. Now, however, we 
may wonder if he had his finger on the cause or 
only on a particular mode of expressing an ag- 
gression that came from other sources. 

Belief systems, cultural patterns, and indi- 
vidual psychology are no doubt important in the 
development of aggression, but so are element- 
ary biological causes of stress. Japan has a large 
population and small resources in food and other 
necessities. Although our aim is allegedly to 
bring Japan close to our way of thinking as a 
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means of securing peace, it is not clear how any 
attern which we possess would enable us to 
ive peacefully within the standard of living 
that is available there. Emphasis only on re- 
education is like a rich man advising a hungry 
one to behave better while ignoring the ques- 
tion of food and work. 

Japan’s war was in a large measure an un- 
successful attempt to solve this problem for 
herself. An earlier liberal period when soldiers 
were so unpopular that they hesitated to go out 
in the street in uniform was also an attempt at 
solution and it ended when matters got worse 
instead of better at the time of world-wide de- 
pression in the late twenties. At present Japan, 
without knowing just what it means, is looking 
to democracy for the formula. If this, too, fails, 
there will be a search for something else. 

Other countries are worse off than Japan. 
None of them will be stable by any political 
or educational readjustment short of magic, as 
long as elemental stresses prevail. 

The historic method of settling human prob- 
lems of stress has been war. This has now be- 
come too costly and the need is to muster all 
possible information, insight, and understand- 
ing concerning the psychology and culture of 
other people and of ourselves in order to find a 
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way of resolving stresses and hostilities through 
mutual adjustment. 

If the task of the physical sciences in our 
national life is one of pega preparedness, 
and the development of the more abundant life 
through material advances, the sciences that 
deal in human relations must work toward the 
prevention of wars and toward adequate under- 
standing of how to utilize the material achieve- 
ments for human benefit. If it was possible to 
take some steps forward in understanding the 
nationals of other countries when they were our 
enemies, it should be possible to turn these 
methods and concepts to account in preventing 
the eruption of animosities. 

This may be a false hope, but it is the only 
one—and who can tell what it holds until science 
has been applied to the nature of man with some 
of the same zeal and intelligence with which 
it has been applied to the physical world. 

Time is running out, however, and the stock 
pile of atomic bombs is growing. The alterna- 
tive is a war which, as every one says and few 
realize, will exterminate the civilization we 
know and lead to a slave world run by an elite 
who have a secret, or a world for the most part 
empty of men, with Eskimos and jungle natives 
from remote valleys emerging to build again 
on the ashes. 
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By MARIE RaseEy * 


_ ARE days when everyone is concerned 
about the future of humanity. We hear 
talk on every hand about what the externality 
of our tomorrows will be like. New types of 
energy are to supplant those to which we are 
accustomed. We are led to marvel at the 
gadgets beiny prepared for our convenience and 
profit. In the farther reaches ot externality, our 
statesmen are talking about our relatedness with 
other nations, cultures, and races. One aspect 
of that future, however, is conspicuously ig- 
nored. Where is the human element which 
must be present if relations, interrelations, are 
to be actual? Where are the livers of this life 
of tomorrow? Who are they who will live out 
these purposes, use these gadgets, rocket around 
the world, or conceivably off it? Who will 
inhabit this brave new world, if we get it to be 
new, and if we can be labeled “‘brave’’ in our 
acceptance of it? 

is personnel is now in our schools and 
colleges. It is small wonder that we have not 
much noticed them for they are walled away 
from life, or at least a goodly portion of it. If 
we are asked why they are so immured, we 
should probably respond: that they are there 
in the interest of this very future, for which 
you and I hope. It is to this aspect of the 
future of humanity that I wish to address my- 
self. Several million of them are so segregated. 
They spend the major portion of their waking 
hours in the hands of my profession, and as a 
member of that profession I have deep responsi- 
bility and grave concern for what is happening 
to them. They are my problem, and that of my 


profession, and it is my present purpose to point 
out to you and your profession how intricately 
they are also your problem and to — out 
further, if I may, the help we need from you, 
if we are in any measure to discharge our re- 
sponsibility. 

As preface to that, may I call your attention 
to the facts which are pertinent and which are 
also well known to you. We know that our 
institutions — governments, churches, schools, 
and family structures—are concrete forms built 
up on substructures which, we as a people, have 
conceived as basic values, for purposes then 
held valid. We also know that to the extent 
that these values have been held axiomatic, to 
that extent they drop below the level of con- 
sciousness and escape the continual scrutiny ap- 
plied to concepts kept in consciousness, Basic 
changes have taken place in the externalities of 
our lives. These have demanded of us, as in- 
dividuals, sharp changes in our purposes and in 
the means we use to achieve them. In the rapid 
unfolding of our lives in recent years many 
archaic and obsolete values have lain buried and 
unchallenged in such areas as school and home, 
and only these most brusque experiences of re- 
cent days have crowded them up into conscious 
scrutiny. A changed humanity wants a changed 
education. And we are a changed humanity. 

Some of our new potentials dwarf the very 
concepts by which we understood our humanity. 
Our — could not get from place to 
place much faster than the beasts they had 
domesticated could take them. Even in one 
generation we have become a species unhindered 
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by distance, unlimited by the concept “far”. In 
the youth of most of us, we spoke of the far 
east, yet all these years of the war we lived in 
all these distant places two or three times a day. 
The announcer said: “Come in, Australia!”— 
and if the answering voice waited more than a 
quarter-minute to take up life from his point 
of vantage, we experienced annoyance. Note 
with what difficulty we all are accepting the 
corollary of no distance, and struggling to com- 
prehend that we are in no wise safe from sudden 
extermination anywhere. One of the areas in 
which these tasks are undertaken is, of course, 
our schools. Our basic concepts of why we 
educate, with what, for what, are blasted up 
into consciousness to be re-viewed, re-thought, 
and possibly, re-conceived. Any attempt so to 
do, brings us face to face with the fact: it is 
the psychoanalyst with your approach who has 
the stuff out of which our new concepts are to 
be made. It is you who arte best informed about 
what makes for total health, even though your 
facts have come out of illness. You know what 
makes for disturbance, and with what you con- 
vert that disturbance into harmony. It is there- 
fore you to whom we must look for directives, 
if we are to educate away from basic anxiety and 
toward basic confidence. 

Let us look at them once more, this stuff of 
our future, in our schools, in the care of our 
teachers. They are that army of so-called school 
age. They come into our schools, are fed into 
the hoppers to be ground about. Daily many 
of them fall out to go directly into adult living. 
About half of our potential pupils stay in the 
mill for 8-to-10-year periods. By and large 
about one-fifth finish our commonest twelve- 
year plan, and a much smaller number finish 
our college courses. To these figures we must 
add the rather startling fact that those who leave 
school early have other groupings in common, 
the most marked of which are: low incomes, 
early marriage, and large families. And from 
these families, in turn, come children who leave 
school early, marry early, produce large families 
—and so it goes on and on. All this makes 
those few years spent in schools so much the 
more important, and all errors made there so 
much more damning to any fighting chance we 
may have to become a people basically confi- 
dent, to carry on our humanity. The burden of 
this task is upon teachers and they need your 
help. 

Let me digress for a moment to indicate why 
it is no longer possible for you, ar anyone else, 
to shrug off such a call for help. There is noth- 
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ing more completely characteristic of our day 
than our utter dependence upon each other. 
Scientists, statesmen, manufacturers, laborers, 
all are demonstrating as never before that we 
cannot live to ourselves alone. So we ultimately 
come to the conclusion that even the totality of 
the specialized knowing of us all, even if we 
can get it together, is barely enough to solve 
our problem—the problem of human relations. 

For a long time now, channels have been 
open into the schools in terms of the factual 
matter to be taught. Even though the printed 
page tends to pe ate error as well as truth, 
it is not so much in this area that the difficulty 
lies. It is not so much the what, as the how 
and the why of it. Any future we are likely to 
have will probably demand the exercise of 
mathematical technique, and books will un- 
doubtedly have to be written and read. What 
genuinely concerns that future is: what kind of 
human relations will the child then grown be 
able to make and maintain? And this, of 
course, is tied inevitably to the question: what 
kind of human will he be to do the relating or 
to be related to? There is no one thinking in 
this field who cannot give you a concise, quick, 
undebatable answer to that one. He will be 
approximately the same kind of grown-up as he 
was a child. No one has reasonable expectation 
that he will practice an order of citizenship or 
humanity as an adult much different from that 
he practiced as he was becoming adult. An 
anxious, hostile, fearful, isolated child doesn’t 
turn of his own accord into a confident, co- 
operative, courageous, and understanding man. 
The code-scripts written into his genes operate 
in terms of their oo through his environ- 
ment, and make of him at any given moment the 
non-additive sum of his yesterdays. Any al- 
terations great or small to be hoped for in any 
of our tomorrows are in process in that ever- 
moving intersection of here and now in our 
biological continuum. Whatever he is to be- 
come is building at this intersection: School is 
a long sequence of these intersections. With 
such an uncomfortable proportion of responsi- 
bility for what happens there, I repeat, teachers 
need your cooperation. 

To whom should teachers turn if not to psy- 
chiatrists? And among psychiatrists to whom 
except psychoanalysts of your kind, who know 
and who practice the principle “that man can 
change and keep on changing as long as he 
lives.” Psychoanalysts and teachers are the 
only groups who deal with total health. Their 
work is done under the law of change. Where 
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our hygiene fails or leaves off, your healing be- 
gins You have the great advantage, however, 
or neurosis writes in capitals which are easier 
to read. You see them singly under conditions 
which permit your knowing vastly more about 
how personality is structured, under what dy- 
namics it grows, what heals anxiety what re- 
stores confidence. It is not too much to’su 
= that principles and structures which have 

revealed in your practice of healing, shall 
be valid and directive in hygiene which, when 
it succeeds, precludes the disturbances which 
cause the neuroses you have to cure. 

It is out of this belief that I, in the course 
of a long professional career, have turned again 
and again to psychiatrists for help in under- 
standing the normal structure of personality, 
and in stabilizing and correcting basic concepts, 
in the continuously changing process of re- 
thinking and re-forming educational processes 
and philosophies. It has been further verified 
more lately as I have turned to this Institute 
and its leaders, particularly to Horney’s work. 
My own research had earlier led me to the con- 
viction that personality might be defined as the 
external visible behavior which had its motiva- 
tion in the deep, invisible structure of character, 
and that the qualities of this structure, and there- 
fore the — of behavior, were dependent 
upon the basic values out of which character was 
structured. It appeared that these values, while 
they originate in the code-script of the genes, 
get their progressively changing significances 
from the meanings the individual attaches to 
his experiencing. It was then not difficult to 
accept that what the individual had made, he 
could unmake, and remake. The individual 
could, but whether or not he would depended 
in large measure upon what faith the personality 
has that he can handle his situation, or converse- 
ly, what the probability is that the situation will 
handle him. When the latter obtained I learned 
the term, basic anxiety. But one also caught a 
gleam of a new optimism. The insufferable 
burden of futility which characterizes so much 
of the philosophy and practice of rp | analysts 
was lifted. Here was substance of a hope that 
one need not necessarily conceive man as an 
organism foredoomed to suffer or destroy; here 
was belief that more could be done than mere 
mitigation of suffering and destruction. Basic 
anxiety, which it was the healer’s function to 
heal, became a negative defining of the objec- 
tive of education. Our task is comprised in de- 
veloping basic confidence. 

All this matter of basic values, with basic 
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anxiety or basic confidence, raised questions in 
which teachers are vitally interested and postu- 
lated answers they oud use. It is with deep 
and appreciative conviction that I submit that 
here lies the key to the future of humanity—if 
there is still time to have one—and that this 
key not only unlocks basic anxieties but opens 
up doors upon this type of psychoanalysis as a 
way of life. Out of this conviction I make 
bold to detail to you the dilemma of teachers 
in these crucial days, and out of a kind of rea- 
soned desperation I make my plea for a more 
sincere and genuine cooperation of psychiatrists 
and teachers. 

You may well say, if my plea is so urgent, 
you have a right to ask what we are now doing, 
what we feel we could do with cooperation, 
and what specifically it is I want. 

I should like to answer these questions and 
to that end may I lead your attention for a 
moment to the concepts basic to American edu- 
cation so that we may be jointly clear about 
such of these as are manifestly incongruous with 
presently held truths, which are archaic, and 
which are valid or at least are congruent with 
what we think we know. We shall find con- 
cepts of ae unaltered from the effluvia 
theory of the Greeks, although the falsity of 
that concept is established both in optics and 
in psychology. We shall find concepts of sta- 
ticity of learner and world for which he is 
learner, although we have a plentitude of data 
denying staticity to anything. 

To look backward for a moment, no one 
knows where the concept of school arose. Its 
beginnings are shrouded in tradition, but it 
seems somewhere and somehow to have been 
somebody's guess that if children were early 
segregated from life, and exposed to special 
treatment by special people, they could be helped 
to move from helpless, inadequate infancy to 
helpful, adequate adulthood faster and less 
painfully, than if left to random experience. 
In earlier forms the concept seems to be con- 
cerned chiefly with the how to do of shelter, 
food, and clothing, fighting one’s enemies, and 
appeasing and tT one’s gods by whatever 
name they were called. 

As humanity has learned more and more 
about the how to do, these areas, once largely 
skilis got in action, grew cluttered with the 
records of what had been done, with all their 
refinements. Even as late as our early national 
life, it is recorded that Benjamin Franklin, in 
a letter to the Philadelphia Council proposing 
the founding of an Academy, said, “it would 
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be well if we could teach American youth every- 
thing that is useful and everything that is orna- 
mental.” It sometimes seems that we have 
taken him quite literally, except that in the 
welter we have almost completely ignored the 
main issue, which is human relations. How 
seldom has school provided the student with 
conscious realization that his individual signi- 
ficance grows out of the pressures exerted upon 
him by those around him, that he is a molecule 
of humanity, as a cell in his own flesh, or a 
crystal in a rock. This is not an issue about 
which we can be equivocal. Either we must 
see him living, moving, and having his being 
and becoming in and because of his human re- 
lations, or we must see him as an isolated unit, 
whose continued existence rests upon the 
amount of content with which he can stuff him- 
self, the extent of the acquisition he can manage 
of reading, writing, history, mathematics (them- 
selves tools for human relations—means, not 
ends). All our language about it is acquisitive. 
We give him lessons, exams, grades, and he gets 
marks, honors, and assorted alphabet after his 
name. No thinking person can accept this 
anxiety-breeding process as an educative one. 

If I am right in assuming that you, as mem- 
bers of this group, believe that total health, 
usefulness, al happiness are the fruits of un- 
disturbed human relations, and that neuroses, 
misery, and failure stem from disturbed human 
relations, then you have laid out the task of the 
nurturing agencies of humanity — notably, the 
school. In that case you will be concerned to 
see, not only as the givers of the directive, but 
also as consumers of the product, that public 
education be jarred from its ruts, that teachers 
be freed and helped to comprehend the import- 
ance of giving up old anxiety-breeding ways of 
dealing with Children and replacing them with 
confidence-breeding ones. If, when you under- 
take to cure a neurotic, you demand of yourselves 
that your treatment shall help him to become 
“less helpless, less fearful, less hostile, and less 
alienated from himself and others,” you have 
also indicated to teachers what must be the mea- 
suring-rod for their work. Plainly, it must help 
the child to become ‘more adequate, more cour- 
ageous, more cooperative, and more understand- 
ing of himself and of others.” 

Under that directive let me show you what 
we do, and under what conditions we undertake 
to do it. 

School is a label put upon the facility pro- 
vided by law for the education of children. It 
is conceived on the archaic assumption that one 
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can learn by precept, that is, one can learn about 
life, withdrawn from it. Its corollary is that a 
static organism—even the terms are contradic- 
tory—can learn about a changing world by static 
methods. The schoolroom differs in ugliness 
from place to place, is more or less barren, but 
can be depended upon to contain too many chil- 
dren, with too many such rooms under one roof. 
These conditions obtain mainly because our 
citizenry has a settled habit of complaining 
about the size of its school tax, because it is 
labeled, and being largely apathetic about the 
much larger repair bill for the upkeep of de- 
linquency, crime, and mental illness. 

The children within a given room are likely 
to be labeled by some number 1 to 12 preceded 
by the word grade. These labels represent fic- 
titious values, but have been so long accepted 
that they are seldom challenged. e word 
gtade would lead you to believe that the 35 to 
40 children in this room were there because of 
some marked homogeneity, although the fact 
of their individual uniqueness is unequivocally 
established. Nobody believes that they are at 
the same level of skill or knowing in anything. 
Actually, if you give it thought you see that it 
is merely a euphonism for concealing the true 
facts. This is not, as it sounds, the ratio of 1 
to 1, one teacher, and one lump of some kind 
of homogeneity. There is actually one teacher 
and thirty-five to fifty separate and distinct en- 
tities in various stages of growth and becoming. 
Yet most of you would be harassed by 10 per 
cent of that number, and would require a small 
contingent of other adults to _ you meet 
their needs. If you begin a search for other 
types of homogeneity you can only find that 
they resemble each other a little more in years 
of life and height and weight, but we who work 
with growth know how deceiving those appear- 
ances are. 

At this moment let us also reckon with a fact 
which we are still acting upon as if it were new, 
although it has long been known and little used. 
These children do not enter schoolrooms from 
a vacuum, nor return into one when we dismiss 
them. Because they didn’t come in from a 
vacuum, they are no tabula rasa, upon which the 
teacher can write such adequacy, courage, co- 
operation, and understanding as she has. They 
come into the schoolroom in the morning out 
of a life as vivid, as compelling, as any we can 
create by artifice within our walls, and they re- 
turn into it again at night. They come in with 
whatever basic values and, therefore, character 
structure their families have provided them. 
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Their physical, mental, and spiritual health is 
whatever it is at home, and they bring in with 
them on that account whatever climate of anx- 
iety or confidence their families have given 
them. These are the children. That some are 
well-fed, well-dressed, happy, healthy, only 
underlines the fact that something is radically 
amiss and basically insincere in a culture which 
pretends that every individual is equally prec- 
ious but acts as if some were much more pre- 
cious than the others. 

Look for a moment at the places to which 
they come. Some are lovely, clean, light, airy 
buildings, in which a community has pride. 
Others aren’t. You know the building which 
is almost universal if it is more than 25 years 
old. Even the lighting is inadequate. If it is 40 
years old, the windows are too high to let even 
the eyes travel out into life. The furniture can 
be attractive, mobile, and adjustable to various 
uses. It often isn’t, and you know why. 

Then there are the teachers. Often they are 
young, eager, well-trained, in love with life 
and life’s children. Often they are not. They 
are sometimes old and bitter, anxious and criti- 
cal, and therefore poor leaders into confidence. 
If you don’t know why there are too few, too 
old, too undertrained, and too sour on life, 
take the time to check their salary, and the 
number of dependents they support. There are 
the children, the schools, and the teachers. My 
emphasis has been almost wholly on the seamy 
side. Let me in all fairness show you the other 
side. 

There are schools in my city, and I am sure 
there are in yours, where in the midst of squalor, 
overcrowding, underprivilege, and teachers who 
were never recipient of Phi Beta Kappa keys, 
there moves over the fabric of that school popu- 
lation a purposive interest in each other, in the 
difficulties to be encountered in coming to know 
and coming to be. And from these schools 
almost every child, every day goes home a little 
more adequate than he was yesterday, not only 
with the tools of knowing, but in taking respon- 
sibilities in the social fabric of his class, in 
finding his own answers to his own questions. 
And why? Because there were among those 
teachers some who themselves look life quietly 
and confidently between the eyes. They are 
personalities who themselves believe that all 
persons, no matter how they differ, are equally 
precious to life. They array the circumstances 
of the school in so far as they may, so that it 
is easy for the child to experience what is for 
him useful, and to avoid what is for him ir- 
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relevant or disadvantageous. They are the ones 
who know, whether or not they can verbalize 
it, that no one can learn anything except by 
experience, and that he has only his body with 
which to experience. They know that what the 
child perceives just now has little to do with 
what he looks at, for they have discovered, 
probably not been taught, that he sees from 
what is already in his head behind his eyes, 
instead of what is now in front of them, that 
he hears what is already echoing behind his 
ears from previous experiences, and is not hear- 
ing whatever momently beats in upon his ears 
from outside. They know that the stimulus he 
gets from externality is merely a directive for 
action, but what the action is to be has been 
predetermined by his yesterdays, however few. 
They do not try to teach him. They know that 
“teach” and “learn” are actually both intran- 
sitive verbs. They know not necessarily with 
words, but by faith in their art, that they can- 
not be more than party to the learning. The 
child has to do his own learning, inside his 
own skin. They may act as scene shifters and 
stage managers with an occasional small speak- 
ing part, but the child is both the hero and the 
villain of the piece, and the plot unfolds with- 
in him. 

They don’t concern themselves with subject 
matter as such, nor do they worry greatly over 
his immediate successes with it. They are much 
more deeply concerned with him as a molecule 
of human stuff, differing from other molecules 
of less-than-human stuff, in that he can lead 
his life rather than being led by it. To this end 
they watch over his purposes, they geo 
his successes, and turn failures quickly into 
second trials. They help him recognize his 
fellows as people with feelings, desires, and 
purposes approximating his own. They help 
him to experience early that there is neither 
satisfaction nor security in lawless acquisition 
or uncooperative effort. In the process of achiev- 
ing either his own purposes or ones he can 
accept, he comes to value the tools of learning, 
and to admire and train himself for skill in 
their use. He usually values less highly what 
has been done than what he proposes to do, 
but he learns to value and master anything that 
serves his purposes and those of his group. As 
he grows in self-sustainment of his own pur- 
poses, he proves the worth of his teachers, for 
teachers, like doctors and parents, prove their 
worth by becoming increasingly unnecessary to 
the self-sustainment of their pupils, their chil- 
dren, and their patients. 
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When the teacher knows how, she has better 
facilities for building confidence than even the 
home has. She has the impact of the group. Its 
pressures are often more salutary correctives 
than any which adults can devise. When the 
values of a family have given a child false or 
anxiety-breeding patterns, the teacher, through 
experience of the group, can restore balance 
and exchange anxiety for confidence. 

These are things we do. We could do much 
more. The teacher could detect much earlier 
than the psychiatrist has the chance to, the be- 
ginnings of anxiety, or over-confidence. Those 
who have been trained psychiatrically find early 
evidences in the non-verbal language of the 
body muscles. The way the child withholds 
his body in entering a room, joining a group, 
or taking part in a group-project shows more 
clearly than words whether the basic angle of 
inclination is toward confidence or anxiety. In 
early stages of development, judicious selection 
of experiences can correct this. If it is left to 
grow, it can make great trouble even for skilled 
healers when time has set the angle and enlarged 
its area. 

The teacher also sees the beginnings of pro- 
jection techniques when life proves too difficult 
for a growing personality. In- such cases the 
teacher is often able not only to correct the 
specific projection, but also to enable the child 
to see himself, so that he chooses useful tech- 
niques for gaining security and is protected 
from recourse to projection. 

It has always seemed to me a bit unfortunate 
for us humans that as we have moved from one 
level of evolvement to another there has been 
brought up to plague us on our new level 
what on the lower level may have been a hard- 
earned virtue. For example, the beautifully in- 
tricate fashion in which the endocrines make 
the body ready for fight or flight, as his pur- 
poses dictate, works wonderfully as long as his 
“congo appear in such fashion, that fist or 
eg work can solve them. But what torture they 
bring when he comes upon problems which 
cannot be solved with fists or legs! 

I assure you it is wholly possible that when 
one comes into the presence of an audience 
like this—granted that one came willingly, even 
gladly—that the whole purpose of the person- 
ality may be complicated by muscles over- 
energized to run, or fight. In the presence of 
the fearful or irritating aspects of personality- 
level problems, the child may not have acquired 
any of the useful techniques for meeting these 
“lions along the way.” In this case, he may 
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experiment with projection. He may extract 
from his consciousness all or any unacceptable 
traits, make them into a tidy bundle, and project 
the whole thing upon any convenient scapegoat. 
By this fiction, he unconsciously is able to con- 
tinue in his own old ways quite unaware that 
it is himself, and not those of whom he is 
critical, who is committing the offenses he likes 
to report. Or by another fiction, he may take 
all the good qualities he wishes he had and out 
of their glittering unreality create an image of 
himself as he wishes he were. Like many crea- 
tors, he soon falls down to worship his creation 
and requires others so to do. These unprofitable 
ways of life are easily seen and relatively easily 
altered when the teacher sees the children fre- 
quently and in social situations, and while they 
are not yet deeply ingrained. She has the 
facilities for doing such things at a time when 
it is not too late. She could be trained to do it 
every time, and prevent much that later requires 
long and arduous treatment to cure. 

These are things we could do. But not all, 
perhaps not even a teachers are like the 
ones I have been describing. Instead of helping 
to turn anxiety into confidence, they let anxiety 
breed further and deeper anxiety and the sorry 
thing goes on in complication. These are. prob- 
ably the ones you most often know about. for 
in the nature of the case your profession knows 
more about our follies and mistakes than about 
our work well done. The very setup of begin- 
ning work in many schools breeds anxiety from 
the start. Little children who are not yet mature 
enough to be intrigued by reading or by arith- 
metic are easily turned into potential anxiety 
sufferers, from the often verbalized, often un- 
spoken but eloquent inference that they better 
learn to read, or else. Even teachers who know 
better can’t help themselves much. They are 
caught in the system, and will remain so caught 
until your profession makes a consistent uproar 
about the mentally unhygienic aspects of school 
as was done fifty years ago, when war was made 
against dark, dirty, unhygienic buildings. The 
doctor’s word goes far. The psychiatrist’s word 
is almost law. 

If you ask me what it is we want, I can 
answer you that there are three things which 
I want: One: I want the help of your profes- 
sion to back a wholesale re-viewing, re-forming 
of our basic educational concepts—a task which 
we cannot do unaided. You have the scientific 
backing. Education is not a science in its own 
right, but the application of many. Help our 
school financers and the users of our product 
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to understand what one can and cannot do with 
a human being. Help us to establish that poor 
equipment in facilities and personnel is an 
= economy as well as a prodigality of 
life stuff. Help us to make plain to American 
parents that their children grown cannot be 
much better than the start we give them. Help 
us to help them understand that to urge any 
child to collect grades, honors, degrees, at the 
expense of his human qualities, is to mistake 
the sign for the thing signified. Help them to 
understand that we cannot have children live 
acquisitively and competitively in school and 
then go out and live altruistically and coopera- 
tively. Help parents to understand that children 
who come to school hungry, cold, labeled as 
indigent by the thrifty but damnable practice 
of our welfare departments of giving always 
one type of shoes, glasses, school lunches, are 
children marked in their own and others’ eyes 
as surely as any blistered V on the forehead 
marked the fifteenth century vagrant for every- 
one to see. 

Second: Can’t a group like yours do as much 
for teachers as you do See other medical people 
and social workers? Can't you organize inten- 
sive seminars, short-term courses for teachers, 
so that they can work with you to prevent 
neuroses ? 1? we go on at our present rate, we 
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can create them a lot faster than you can cure 
them. Teach us the anatomy of confidence and 
anxiety, the conditions and structures likely to 
appear, and conditions which will not encourage 
anxiety. Can’t you work with us to write guides 
for us to work by? Can you help us to apply 
principles involved in healing to our problems 
in nurture? 

Three: Can you yourselves mend your ways? 
Can you ban general, nonspecific criticism and 
take on specific constructive criticism of teach- 
ers? Can you withdraw some small portion of 
your time from those cases who have more 
money and leisure than they have problems, 
and help a few of us to keep normal children 
normal? Don’t drive us to nervous breakdowns 
to get your attention and assistance with prob- 
lems that are not properly any more ours than 
yours. In large measure teachers stand like a 
composite Rachel weeping for her children, 
except that we don’t want to weep. We want 
to work. We want a world full of basically 
confident people who can dare to give them- 
selves in cooperation in human relations, who 
can feel courageous and adequate, and can live 
in understanding of themselves and others. 
For such ends, to such purposes you know, and 
I know, that time is of the essence. 


NEUROTIC CONFLICT AND PHYSICAL SYMPTOMS 


By A. WEIsS * 


HEN THE SOLDIERS came home from the 
war 2500 years ago, Socrates said: “The 
body cannot be cured without the mind.” 

Today about 40% of all army disabilities 
and about 60% of all illness encountered in 
the office of the general practitioner as well as 
of the specialist are of what is called “‘psycho- 
somatic” origin. One group of patients present 
themselves at the doctor's office with physical 
complaints without showing evidence of physical 
disease. A second group show psychosomatic 
disturbances — that means physical symptoms 
caused by psychological conflicts, which can 
be prevented from developing into serious 
physical illness only bY early psychological 
treatment. The patient's fear of cancer or tuber- 
culosis may be his way of experiencing an 
unconscious conflict, the externalization of his 
feeling of inner disintegration. Or his sensation 
of bodily illness may have become an indis- 
—— part of his personality without which 

e would feel unworthy, inexcusably below the 
mark he has set for himself. 

Freud, in his paper on “The Psychological 
Mechanisms of Hysterical Phenomena,” proved 
that the unconscious is not simply a cemetery of 
the past, but a highly powerful, active force in 
our physical as well as in our psychic life. In his 
words: “In hysteria the unbearable idea is ren- 
dered innocuous by the quantity of excitation 
attached to it being transmuted into some bodily 
form of expression, a process for which I should 
like to propose the name conversion.” (1) 

Freud called the hysterical conversion a 
“mysterious leap’ from the psychic to the 


physiologic. (2) The conversion symptom was 
considered a symbolic substitute for an unbear- 
able emotion and an equivalent of an uncon- 
scious emotional tension which was ultimately 
traced to sexual tension. 

Ferenczi, following closely this original con- 
cept of Freud, went even so far as to state that 
a pe ee conversion symptom is always a kind 
of genitalization of that part of the body. (3) 

This first systematic attempt to interpret phys- 
ical symptoms of a neurotic conflict, although 
pioneer work, suffered from three limitations: 

1. The formulation of the ‘mysterious 
leap” from the psychic to the — reveals 
the essentially dualistic basis of the concept. 

2. The characterization of the energy in- 
volved as being sexual energy, and of the 
repressed emotions as being ultimately sexual 
emotions, was too limited an approach to the 

sychosomatic problem which as a central prob- 
a of organismic unity requires a holistic ap- 
proach, broad enough to include the whole of 
the psychic as well as of the physical aspect 
of life. 

3. A third limitation in this concept of 
conversion was its restriction to the neuro- 
muscular and sensory perceptive systems of the 
body to which I shall refer later. 

As early as 1915 Adolf Meyer (4) asked us 
to give up “the medically useless contrast of 
mental and physical,” and William Alanson 
White (5) formulated the problem pertinently: 
“We can only speak of disease which is pre- 
dominantly somatic or psychic, for it is always 
both. .. .” And Walter B. Cannon (6) said: 
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“The organism may be regarded as a mind- 
body unity and we may quite as appropriately 
speak of conflicts in the unconscious realm as 
we would speak of opposed impulses in neu- 
rones—they may be regarded as different aspects 
of the same operating system.” 

The organism always reacts as a whole, To 
vital danger it reacts most strongly with the 
protective devices of fear or rage, preparing 
originally for life-saving flight or fight. 

Fear and rage are total responses of the 
organism which involve the whole mind-body 
unit. The powerful physiological reactions: the 
pouring out of adrenalin into the blood, the 
acceleration of the heart beat, the rise of the 
arterial pressure, the disturbance of the gastro- 
intestinal functions, the increase of the blood- 
sugar, constitute only the somatic aspect of the 
same phenomenon, the psychological aspect of 
which we may experience as fear or rage. If, 
for emotional reasons, fear or rage are excluded 
from awareness or expression, we may expefi- 
ence only some of the visceral reactions. In 
such a case, Cannon states, ‘‘tensions develop, 
because the emotional level, stimulated to dis- 
charge but held back from external expression 
can have its way inside the body. .. . There 
the impulsive emotional level, deprived of out- 
ward expression, still governs. And the dis- 
turbed processes of digestion, the disorderly 
action of the heart, the fluctuating high pres- 
sures in the arteries, the accentuated state of 
diabetes, and the interferences with menstrual 
function are among the consequences.” (6) 

The medical engineers who started their work 
on the psychosomatic tunnel from the somatic 
end are at present ahead of us who try to meet 
them from the psychological end. They know 
more about the dynamics of the body than we 
know: about the dynamics of the mind. But we 
are On our way. 

We had to leave the narrow sex-centered 
concepts of anxiety, conflict, and neuroses. We 
needed a total approach to the problems of 
anxiety and conflict which became available only 
after psychoanalysis had progressed to the 
analysis of the character structure as a whole. 

It was Horney’s (7,8) concept of basic 
anxiety which enabled us first to understand to 
which “vital threat’’ the mind-body unit of the 
neurotic responds with anxiety or rage. Feeling 
isolated and helpless in a potentially hostile 
world and driven by basic anxiety the child 
tries to cope with the menacing world around 
him by developing protective neurotic trends. 
The feeling of safety of the neurotic then 
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depends entirely on the satisfaction of these 
neurotic needs for affection and approval or 
for aggression and power or for withdrawal 
and “going his own way.” Any frustration of 
these neurotic needs which are frequently an- 
tagonistic in character is experienced by the 
neurotic as a vital threat to his whole existence. 
To such a threat he reacts therefore with anxiety 
or rage and, when these feelings are excluded 
from awareness or expression, with physical 
symptoms. 

Unconscious anxiety and repressed rage be- 
came the most frequently named causes of 
psychosomatic disturbances. But from the analy- 
tical viewpoint this formulation still was very 
unsatisfactory. Anxiety and rage are only 
symptoms. What was behind them? This and 
many other basic questions remained open. 
Why was the neurotic so vulnerable? Why did 
he have to repress most of his emotions? Wh 
was he so completely helpless, almost as we 
as Freud’s ego which languished squeezed in 
between the id and the superego? Only the 
study of the neurotic character structure as a 
whole could answer these questions. 


Let us therefore try to illustrate in a diagram 
which necessarily simplifies the complexity of 
the problem some basic aspects of the structure 
of the neurotic conflict as we see it today with 
Horney. 


Ba Cl 


A. Indicates the axis of the BASIC CON- 
FLICT of compulsive, antagonistic, neurotic 
trends, i.e., dependency and aggression, such 
as we often encounter first in the conflict be- 
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tween dependency on the parents and rebellion 
against them. It constitutes the dynamic center 
of the whole neurotic structure. 

B. Symbolizes the clamp of REPRESSION 
which excludes from consciousness either the 
whole conflict or one of the neurotic trends 
and the emerging anxiety or rage. Its function, 
of vital significance for the neurotic, is to main- 
tain his labile equilibrium, to give him the 
feeling of inner unity needed for any kind of 
functioning in life, and to protect his depen- 
dency relations on others. Repression constitutes 
one of the major attempts at solution of the 
neurotic conflict. 

C. Symbolizes the axis of the IDEALIZED 
IMAGE which the neurotic unconsciously cre- 
ates of himself, in which his conflicting neurotic 
trends appear as compatible aspects of a unique 
personality. Its main functions, vital for the 
neurotic, are to keep him together as an individ- 
ual, and to justify his claims on others. Created 
as another major attempt at solution, the 
idealized image generates a mew, more pene- 
trating and more serious conflict which is in- 
dicated by the two arrows in the C-axis. The 
neurotic tries compulsively to measure up to 
the demands of the tyrannical image, while 
the frustration of failing to do so fills him with 
increasing self-contempt and rage against him- 
self. 

The diagram, necessarily incomplete, does 
not show a third kind of attempt at solution, 
the DETACHMENT; nor a fourth, the EX- 
TERNALIZATION of the conflict which is of 
specific significance with regard to the physical 
symptoms resulting from the neurotic conflict. 

A glance at this diagram will show us a high 
tension system charged with tremendous centri- 
fugal energies in which the extremely labile 
equilibrium is maintained and the whole struc- 
ture is kept together only by equally powerful 
counter-energies. Any leakage in this closed 
system as will be caused, e.g., by a lifting of 
the repressions or a weakening of the idealized 
image endangers immediately the whole struc- 
ture and may lead to its breakdown. The con- 
flicting character of the involved energies 
creates damming up and blocks simultaneously 
all discharge with the exception of the lower 
end of the C-axis where the accumulated energy 
backs up as aggression against the self, as self- 
destructive trends. 

Looking at the center of the diagram we see 
the core of the neurotic personality paralyzed 
by the impact of the antagonistic trends, by the 
tyranny of the idealized image and by the rage 
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against the self. The “I” is weakened by the 
strong centrifugal forces which lead the neu- 
rotic away from himself in two planes. On the 
A-plane the self is lost in the dependency, or 
aggression, and on the C-plane the mechanism 
of the idealized image alienates the neurotic 
more and more from himself. 

We can thus understand that in a case of 
sudden failure of the protective mechanisms of 
repression and idealized image, the tremendous 
nuclear forces in the center, no longer con- 
trolled, will exert an utterly disruptive effect 
on the whole structure, comparable to an atomic 
explosion. The patient experiences this pheno- 
menon as panic. (9) 

John Macmurray says: ‘Fear is a continuous 
source of negative motivation which produces 
a defensive attitude to life. The available energy 
is all directed towards security and defense. 
But this means that life itself is directed towards 
its own negation. . . . It seems to me quite prob- 
able that a good deal even of physical illness 
is the expression of this. . . .” 

What then is the significance of the physical 
symptoms in the neurotic patient? He is more 
vulnerable because of his labile equilibrium 
and because he depends on excessive amounts 
of affection and approval; he reacts with anxiety 
or rage whenever these are not forthcoming 
or the equilibrium is threatened; he feels help- 
lessly caught in the conflict which seems in- 
soluble to him; and he largely excludes these 
emotions from awareness and from expression 
because of the fear of his own hostility, because 
of the demands of the idealized image and 
because of his dependency. It is mainly this 
mechanism of repression which leads to the 
formation of the physical symptoms. 

Two common physical symptoms of the neu- 
rotic are fatigue and irritability. The fatigue, 
the reduction of his energy, is due to the great 
loss of energy within the friction-system of the 
conflict. The rritability, the reduction of his 
threshold of irritation, is due to his constant 
frustration regarding his neurotic needs for 
dependency as well as regarding the attainment 
of the idealized image. 

Any kind of symptom-formation—whether it 
concerns physical or mental symptoms—is of 
course always determined by the whole dynamics 
of the neurotic conflict. But the psychological 
conditions in the presence of which physical 
symptoms are likely to occur vary according to 
the specific type of the neurotic conflict. 

In the predominantly dependent type the 
frustration of his excessive claims wil! provoke 


“The organism may be regarded as a mind- 
body unity and we may quite as appropriately 
speak of conflicts in the unconscious reaim as 
we would speak of opposed impulses in neu- 
rones—they may be regarded as different aspects 
of the same operating system.” 

The organism always reacts as a whole. To 
vital danger it reacts most strongly with the 
protective devices of fear or rage, preparing 
originally for life-saving flight or fight. 

Fear and rage are total responses of the 
organism which involve the whole mind-body 
unit. The powerful physiological reactions: the 
pouring out of adrenalin into the blood, the 
acceleration of the heart beat, the rise of the 
arterial pressure, the disturbance of the gastro- 
intestinal functions, the increase of the blood- 
sugar, constitute only the somatic aspect of the 
same phenomenon, the psychological aspect of 
which we may experience as fear or rage. If, 
for emotional reasons, fear or rage are excluded 
from awareness or expression, we may experi- 
ence only some of the visceral reactions. In 
such a case, Cannon. states, ‘‘tensions develop, 
because the emotional level, stimulated to dis- 
charge but held back from external expression 
can have its way inside the body. . . . There 
the impulsive emotional level, deprived of out- 
ward expression, still governs. And the dis- 
turbed processes of digestion, the disorderly 
action of the heart, the fluctuating high pres- 
sures in the arteries, the accentuated state of 
diabetes, and the interferences with menstrual 
function are among the consequences.” (6) 

The medical engineers who started their work 
on the psychosomatic tunnel from the somatic 
end are at present ahead of us who try to meet 
them from the psychological end. They know 
more about the dynamics of the body than we 
know. about the dynamics of the mind. But we 
are on our way. 

We had to leave the narrow sex-centered 
concepts of anxiety, conflict, and neuroses. We 
needed a total approach to the problems of 
anxiety and conflict which became available only 
after psychoanalysis had progressed to the 
analysis of the character structure as a whole. 

It was Horney’s (7,8) concept of basic 
anxiety which enabled us first to understand to 
which “vital threat” the mind-body unit of the 
neurotic = with anxiety or rage. Feeling 
isolated and helpless in a potentially hostile 
world and driven by basic anxiety the child 
tries to cope with the menacing world around 
him by developing protective neurotic trends. 
The feeling of safety of the neurotic then 
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depends entirely on the satisfaction of these 
neurotic needs for affection and approval or 
for aggression and power or for withdrawal 
and “going his own way.” Any frustration of 
these neurotic needs which are frequently an- 
tagonistic in character is experienced by the 
neurotic 2s a vital threat to his whole existence. 
To such a threat he reacts therefore with anxiety 
or rage and, when these feelings are excluded 
from awareness or expression, with physical 
symptoms. 

Unconscious anxiety and repressed rage be- 
came the most frequently named causes of 
psychosomatic disturbances. But from the analy- 
tical viewpoint this formulation still was very 
unsatisfactory. Anxiety and rage are only 
symptoms. What was behind them? This and 
many other basic questions remained open. 
Why was the neurotic so vulnerable? Why did 
he have to repress most of his emotions? Wh 
was he so completely helpless, almost as we 
as Freud’s ego which languished squeezed in 
between the id and the superego? Only the 
study of the neurotic character structure as a 
whole could answer these questions. 


Let us therefore try to illustrate in a diagram 
which necessarily simplifies the complexity of 
the problem some basic aspects of the structure 
of the neurotic conflict as we see it today with 
Horney. 
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A. Indicates the axis of the BASIC CON- 
FLICT of compulsive, antagonistic, neurotic 
trends, i.e., dependency and aggression, such 
as we often encounter first in the conflict be- 
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tween dependency on the parents and rebellion 
against them. It constitutes the dynamic center 
of the whole neurotic structure. 

B. Symbolizes the clamp of REPRESSION 
which excludes from consciousness either the 
whole conflict or one of the neurotic trends 
and the emerging anxiety or rage. Its function, 
of vital significance for the neurotic, is to main- 
tain his labile equilibrium, to give him the 
feeling of inner unity needed for any kind of 
functioning in life, and to protect his depen- 
dency relations on others. Repression constitutes 
one of the major attempts at solution of the 
neurotic conflict. 

C. Symbolizes the axis of the IDEALIZED 
IMAGE which the neurotic unconsciously cre- 
ates of himself, in which his conflicting neurotic 
trends appear as compatible aspects of a unique 
personality. Its main functions, vital for the 
neurotic, are to keep him together as an individ- 
ual, and to justify his claims on others. Created 
as another major attempt at solution, the 
idealized image generates a mew, more pene- 
trating and more serious conflict which is in- 
dicated by the two arrows in the C-axis. The 
neurotic tries compulsively to measure up to 
the demands of the tyrannical image, while 
the frustration of failing to do so fills him with 
increasing self-contempt and rage against him- 
self. 

The diagram, necessarily incomplete, does 
not show a third kind of attempt at solution, 
the DETACHMENT; nor a fourth, the EX- 
TERNALIZATION of the conflict which is of 
specific significance with regard to the physical 
symptoms resulting from the neurotic conflict. 

A glance at this diagram will show us a high 
tension system charged with tremendous centri- 
fugal energies in which the extremely labile 
equilibrium is maintained and the whole struc- 
ture is kept together only by equally powerful 
counter-energies. Any leakage in this closed 
system as will be caused, e.g., by a lifting of 
the repressions or a weakening of the idealized 
image endangers immediately the whole struc- 
ture and may lead to its breakdown. The con- 
flicting character of the involved energies 
creates damming up and blocks simultaneously 
all discharge with the exception of the lower 
end of the C-axis where the accumulated energy 
backs up as aggression against the self, as self- 
destructive trends. 

Looking at the center of the diagram we see 
the core of the neurotic personality paralyzed 
by the impact of the antagonistic trends, by the 
tyranny of the idealized image and by the rage 
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against the self. The “I’’ is weakened by the 
strong centrifugal forces which lead the neu- 
rotic away from himself in two planes. On the 
A-plane the self is lost in the dependency, or 
aggression, and on the C-plane the mechanism 
of the idealized image alienates the neurotic 
more and more from himself. 

We can thus understand that in a case of 
sudden failure of the protective mechanisms of 
repression and idealized image, the tremendous 
nuclear forces in the center, no longer con- 
trolled, will exert an utterly disruptive effect 
on the whole structure, comparable to an atomic 
explosion. The patient experiences this pheno- 
menon as panic. (9) 

John Macmurray says: “Fear is a continuous 
source of negative motivation which produces 
a defensive attitude to life. The available energy 
is all directed towards security and defense. 
But this means that life itself is directed towards 
its own negation. . . . It seems to me quite — 
able that a good deal even of physical illness 
is the expression of this... .” 

What then is the significance of the physical 
symptoms in the neurotic patient? He is more 
vulnerable because of his labile equilibrium 
and because he depends on excessive amounts 
of affection and approval; he reacts with anxiety 
or rage whenever these are not forthcoming 
or the equilibrium is threatened; he feels help- 
lessly caught in the conflict which seems in- 
soluble to him; and he largely excludes these 
emotious from awareness and from expression 
because of the fear of his own hostility, because 
of the demands of the idealized image and 
because of his dependency. It is mainly this 
mechanism of repression which leads to the 
formation of the physical symptoms. 

Two common physical symptoms of the neu- 
rotic are fatigue and irritability. The fatigue, 
the reduction of his energy, is due to the great 
loss of energy within the friction-system of the 
conflict. The #rritability, the reduction of his 
threshold of irritation, is due to his constant 
frustration regarding his neurotic needs for 
dependency as well as regarding the attainment 
of the idealized image. 

Any kind of symptom-formation—whether it 
concerns physical or mental symptoms—is of 
course always determined by the whole dynamics 
of the neurotic conflict. But the psychological 
conditions in the presence of which physical 
symptoms are likely to occur vary according to 
the specific type of the neurotic conflict. 

In the predominantly type the 
frustration of his excessive claims will provoke 
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rage, but it is just his dependency, his need for 
appreciation and affection which causes him 
to repress the emerging hostility—and physical 
symptoms result, e.g., headaches or stomach 
aches. The predominantly aggressive type when 
frustrated in his sadistic trends, in particular 
when he feels himself dominated or exploited, 
will develop a violent rage which starts as a 
rage against others but develops finally in a 
rage against himself. If this rage is excluded 
from awareness or expression, he may experi- 
ence, e.g., a sudden rise in his blood pressure 
or a gall bladder colic. The predominantly 
detached type, if he can not longer maintain 
the protective distance and is thrown into close 
contact with others, finds himself as unable to 
cooperate as to fight and sees his only available 
defense, escape, blocked. He may experience 
this conflict in the form of psychosomatic 
symptoms among which I have observed not 
too rarely allergic phenomena such as attacks 
of asthma or hay fever. 

Inner conflict has long been recognized as 
a pathogenic factor in the development as well 
as in the continuance of severe physical disease. 
Cannon, as a physiologist, wrote: “Internal 
warfare profoundly affects the whole organism.” 
Kierkegaard, the philosopher, knew it: “Health 
consists essentially in being able to resolve con- 
tradictions.” (10) But we are only starting to 
find the pathogenic conflict behind some of the 
most important physical diseases. And yet we 
have already definite proof of the psychosomatic 
significance of the type of basic conflict which 
we symbolized in the A-axis of our diagram. 

Beneath the overactive, aggressive “go-getter’’ 
facade of the ulcer patient, who seems to have 
a fear of any kind of passivity, lies deeply re- 
pressed his extreme dency and his in- 
satiable craving for affection and approval. 
He very rarely shows open rage or anxiety but 
represses them thus increasing inner tension. 


patient says of himself that he “worries in- 
vitals.” 
the hypertensive 
a kind of hoto 
negative of that of the 
repressed—usually not too anta- 


It is, however, just this tension which drives 

him compulsively into further activity. This 

wardly” which is one of the many examples 

of the old saying that “anxiety gnaws at one’s 
The psychological picture of 

patient is often, but not always, 

as far as 
the structure of his basic ict is concerned. 
Behind the submissive, friendly facade lurks 
gonistic trend of aggression and hostility. The 
antagonistic character of his basic conflict makes 
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him equally unable to satisfy his excessive needs 
for dependency and his aggressive drives, and 
the developing emotional tension has no other 
outlet but inward, into the closed system of the 
circulation. 

Binger (11) and co-workers, in a highly 
interesting study on “Personality in Arterial 
Hypertension” found 24 hypertensive patients 
characterized by “exaggerated dependence striv- 
ings, submissiveness, coupled with stubborn- 
ness, feelings of weakness and defenselessness, 
suppression of hostility, fear of injury and 
emotional detachment.” 

We learn that most of these patients grew 
up surrounded by “parental attitudes of rejec- 
tion, accompanied by the absence of any demon- 
stration of affection, attitudes of domination 
and overt aggression.” That means they had 
exactly that type of early environment which 
inevitably creates basic anxiety. The basic con- 
flict between the resulting neurotic trends forms 
the core of the later character structure. 

The described “dependent attachment to em- 
ployers or marital partners” and the panic 
reactions which occurred in these patients later 
in response to threats of losing a dependent 
relationship deserve further analysis of the dy- 
namics of the present character structure. 

Several studies made so far on the subject 
of hypertension reveal clearly the basic conflict 
of antagonistic trends, the A-axis in our dia- 
gram, but they neglect, I believe, the role 
played by the conflict in the C-axis of the ideal- 
ized image. From my analytic experience I have 
found that in hypertensive patients the frustra- 
tion caused by the failure of attaining the 
idealized image which usually includes ex- 
tremely high standards of isttividual achieve- 
ment and social prestige, and the rage against 
the self which results from this failure are 
highly significant psychodynamic factors. 

A similar form of unresolved conflict was 
found by Fromm-Reichmann (12) in migraine 
patients who could not endure awareness of 
their hostility against beloved persons. Similarly 
structured conflicts have been discovered in 
cardiovascular neuroses and especially in allergic 
conditions such as asthma and hay fever where 
the oversensitivity, tested only somatically, on 
the periphery, the skin, definitely constitutes a 
central and total phenomenon of the whole 
mind-body unit caused by an especially intense 
inner conflict of antagonistic trends. 

I should like to give a brief example: 

A gifted but emotionally highly dependent 
composer lived in a neurotic symbiosis with an 
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extremely aggressive lyric writer whom he sub- 
consciously despised and hated, and for workin 
with whom he despised and hated himself. 
However, he repressed hostility and contempt 
since he felt that he, himself strongly inhibited, 
was still in need of his partner's aggressive 
qualities for his own success in life and business. 
When, however, the partner failed to deliver 
the goods to which he felt entitled and for 
which he had paid so dearly with the repres- 
sion of his hostility and, as he felt, with so much 
of his own dignity that his idealized image of 
a far superior independent artist became threat- 
ened, he would feel a tremendous rage comin 
on. This rage was immediately repressed an 
reappeared as a severe hay fever attack which 
appeared irrespective of the absence of the in- 
criminating pollens in the air. In the course 
of the analysis the composer became aware of 
his rage and the underlying deep conflict in 
himself; he recognized how he had not “per- 
mitted” but had caused his partner to take over 
almost his whole life. The gradual resolution 
of his conflict was accompanied by the temporary 
dissolution of the partnership but also by the 
disappearance of the hay fever. 

Let us now turn back to our diagram and 
examine the psychosomatic significance of the 
factors B and C. The clamp of REPRESSION, 
as symbolized in our picture, no longer con- 
stitutes only a negative mechanistic device for 
keeping down a dangerous thought or a trau- 
matic experience but it forms a very important 
positive dynamic force which, strengthened by 


the idealized image, holds together the whole: 


neurotic structure standing under strong inner 
pressure. The repression is energy directed into 
an incessant tonic contraction which prevents 
action, instead of being directed into action 
itself. The somatic equivalent of such a tonic 
contraction is the spasm. 

The spasm plays a decisive role in the patho- 
genesis of ulcers, hypertension and asthma. But 
the significance of the de say is far greater than 
that. We recognize today the spasm—and, in 
addition, inner secretory disturbances of adre- 
nals, pituitary, thyroid, and pancreas—as one 
of the most important links in the psychosomatic 
chain which starts with inner conflict, anxiety, 
and rage, and leads through functional disturb- 
ance to structural change. Some forms of 
angina pectoris belong here, certain types of 
headaches and spastic constipation, even spasm 
of the gall bladder. The phenomenon of spasm, 
however, is not limited to the smooth muscula- 
ture, playing an equal role in the whole volun- 
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tary muscular system. Extensive muscle spasms, 
of which the patient is not aware, often make 
ay efforts an almost insurmountable task 
or the individual. I have observed spasms of 
the back, neck, and jaw musculature in con- 
nection with anxiety and rage dreams especially 
in the beginning of the analysis, and localized 
spasms of arm and hand in musicians in whom 
a perfectionistic idealized image selected this 
way to protect itself from the test of reality. 

The more the dynamics of the inner conflict 
shift to the area of the C-axis of the IDEAL- 
IZED IMAGE, the more penetrating and seri- 
ous become the psychological as well as the 
physiological as of the neurosis, Whereas 
the conflict in A-axis concerns mainly the 
patient’s relations to others in which a certain 
degree of protective maneuvering remains pos- 
sible, the conflict in the C-axis which centers 
around the relationship to the self, inevitably 
goes right into the core of the person. 

The authoritative control of the tyrannical 
idealized image cramps the whole personality. 
Compulsively driven, the neurotic tries again 
and again to reach his idealized image, but in 
vain—the frustration about his failure fills him 
with self-contempt and tremendous rage against 
himself which leaves only one way open: the 
destruction of that self which has failed to 
come up to the expectations of its master. The 
physical symptoms of this most pathogenic 
conflict vary according to the strength of 
the “I.” Whereas the inner strain of the con- 
tinuously po attempts to measure up to 
the idealized image may contribute to the de- 
velopment of hypertension and asthma, the real 
danger point is reached when the resulting 
hopelessness causes the patient to give up fight- 
ing, that means fighting for himself and his 
whole energy drains into the fight against him- 
self. 

za road looks right to this patient when it 
leads away from himself: alcoholism, where he 
constantly shuttles between the mountain peak 
of the grandiose idealized image and the depth 
of unlimited self-contempt, into welcome ac- 
cidents, unnecessary operations, consuming ill- 
ness such as tuberculosis, and even into suicide. 

We do not yet know whether the unresolved 
conflict prepares its victim for the tuberculous 
infection only by undermining his general re- 
sistance through interference with appetite and 
sleep or whether an unconscious determination 
to go to pieces actually diminishes the immu- 
nity level. But there is in my opinion no doubt 
about the fact that inner conflicts are often as 


important as the presence of the tubercle bacillus 
for the development of the tubercular process. 
Life stories of tuberculosis patients corroborate 
this viewpoint. 

A young violinist, cramped by the coercive 
pressure of the idealized image which had al- 
ready affected her intestines and parts of her 
musculature and had driven her from the dan- 
ger sphere of music into a job in a war factory 
which ruined her hands, said once: “If I lost 
a finger or if I got a spot on my lungs, I would 
not at all be horror-struck. It would-be a way out 
of this terrible fighting. . . .” 

Self-destructiveness plays a decisive role in 
the genesis of psychic and physical illness, acci- 
dents, and suicide. It seems necessary, from the 
theoretical as well as from the therapeutic view- 
point, to avoid misinterpretations of this fact. 
The evidence of this self-destructiveness is no 
proof of the existence of a ptimary death-in- 
stinct as conceived by Freud or of a primary 
masochistic goal. It is Horney’s merit to have 
shown that it is only the last expression of hope- 
lessness, self-contempt, and rage, caused by a 
conflict which, to the patient, appears insoluble. 

Yet another differentiation is necessary. The 
longing for severe illness which we find un- 
consciously and partly consciously in these pa- 
tients has nothing to do with the “escape to 
illness” as it was described by Alfred Adler. 
To consider these symptoms of a serious unte- 
solved conflict merely as a way to get the 
benefits of the so-called “secondary gains,” 
such as special attention, or affection, or an 
escape from difficult tasks, would be a dangerous 
mistake. It means overlooking the tremendous 
impact which compulsive drives, anxiety, and 
hopelessness have on this type of patient. The 
problem of secondary gains exists, but it defi- 
nitely belongs on a secondary level. This type 
of patient does not suffer principally from what 
others do to him, but from what be does to 
himself. 

A violent total reaction of the whole mind- 
body unit is panic. It is caused by the sudden 
awareness of both sides of the still insoluble 
conflict due to the lifting of the repression and 
the simultaneous breakdown of the idealized 
image. The sudden elimination of the restrain- 
ing forces frees the antagonistic disruptive ele- 
ments. The whole pseudo-equilibrium collapses. 
The patient experiences a kind of vegetative 
shock reaction which he pertinently describes 
as a feeling of disintegration or of a going 
to pieces. 

Martin describes the physical symptoms of 
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panic in his paper: ‘The Body's Participation 
in Dilemma and Anxiety Phenomena.” (13) 

Fainting symbolically expresses the wish not 
to be faced with the full sight of the dilemma. 
Fear of insanity occurs in connection with these 
panic reactions. 

Looking over the immense variety of physical 
symptoms which are already known to occur 
as participation of the body in the neurotic 
conflict—symptoms involving the voluntary 
musculature as well as the smooth musculature, 
the visceral organs as well as the skin, the 
inner secretory glands as well as the sweat 
glands, the immunity level as well as the body 
temperature and the metabolic rate—I feel that 
the strict distinction made between so-called 
conversion symptoms and sym p- 
toms is no longer defensible. This distinction 
was due to the fact that we inherited a rather 
mechanistic concept of conversion and that our 
knowledge of the full extent of the ens ges 
of the whole body in the neurotic conflict is 
rather recent. The original distinction was made 
according to physiological as well as psycho- 
logical criteria. The phenomenon of conversion 
was considered limited to the voluntary neuro- 
muscular and sensory-perceptive system. Its 
unconscious meaning, ascribed only to the con- 
version symptom, was considered to be the at- 
tempt at solution of the conflict, expressed in 
the language of the body, as, e.g., in the hys- 
terical paralysis of an arm. Psychosomatic — 
toms were considered limited to the vegetatively 
innervated organs and were regarded only as the 
expression of emotional tension. The general 
and localized spasms in the voluntary muscular 
system which we mentioned as an example of 
the body's in unresolved conflict, 
anxiety and rage contradict the thesis of the 
limitation of psychosomatic symptoms to vege- 
tative structures; and on the other hand, many 
physical symptoms involving vegetative organs 
show more or less clearly their role as attempts 
at solution of a neurotic conflict. I should like 
to mention here only the participation of the 
skin in the form of eczema and urticaria in at- 
tempts to escape conflicting situations, the oc- 
currence of headaches and colds at times when 
they are unconsciously wanted, and the partici- 

ation of the genital system. This is illustrated 
“ the case of the wife of a traveling salesman 
who, suspecting him of infidelity, gets her 
menstruation always just on the day her hus- 
band returns from his trips; or, when in a child- 
less marriage after years of sterility conception 
occurs just after an adoption has been decided 
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on, which, I would feel, means after the solu- 
tion of an unconscious conflict about having 
a child. 

Even visceral manifestations such as intestinal 
disturbances which we meet as participation 
of the body in repressed rage due to inner con- 
flicts, may possess or acquire the character of 
attempts at solution. All these physical symp- 
toms are drawn into the neurotic’s attempt at 
solution by the mechanism of EXTERNALIZA- 
TION. The patient is much more willing to 
blame his illness on bodily factors, the intestinal 
trouble on wrong diet, the fatigue on over- 
work, the rheumatism on damp air, than on his 
neurotic conflicts. His subconscious knows: it 
is easier to change a diet, a job, or a climate, 
than to change a character structure. 

In my opinion, the progress in the study of 
physical —- of neurotic conflicts, made 
experimentally in hypnosis and clinically in 
analytical ss no longer permits the 
limitations of the old concept of conversion. 
The whole body participates in the neurotic 
conflict and the patient’s attempts at solution. 

The degree to which the body will participate 
in the conflict is determined also by the relation 
the person has to his body. The body is less 
likely to participate in the conflict of a person 
who was rarely touched by his non-demonstra- 
tive parents, became alienated from his body 
and experiences it only as a “strange burden,” 
a low, contemptible object, rejected and ignored 
by the idealized image. These severely detached 
patients show physical symptoms much less 
frequently because the somatic sphere is “non- 
existent” in their inner experience. 


Regarding the choice of organs which par- 
ticipate in the physical symptoms of the neurotic 
conflict, our analytical as well as our physio- 
logical considerations indicate that it is impos- 
sible to correlate specific emotions unalterably 
with specific physical symptoms. Repressed rage, 
e.g., is not specific for hypertension, we find it 
also in ulcer, migraine, asthma, disturbances 
of the muscle tonus, and other disease-entities. 

Although the language of the body seems 
to express anxiety preferably in the dialect of 
heart and respiration, rage in the dialect of in- 
testines, gallbladder, and blood pressure, and 
conflicts about interpersonal contacts in the dia- 
lect of the skin and the sex organs, there is no 
mechanistically fixed specificity in these psycho- 
somatic correlations. 

On the other hand a physical symptom must 
not be interpreted as an invariable expression of 
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one specific emotion. The same symptom may 
have completely different meanings: vomiting 
for example may express the rejection of an 
inacceptable demand, aggression, or feelings 
caused by identification with the morning sick- 
ness of a friend; coughing, an unconscious, self- 
destructive wish for tuberculosis or a way of 
domineering over the whole family; a prema- 
ture ejaculation may express repressed hostility 
against the partner, but may, in the detached 
person, also indicate living in imagination; and 
frigidity may be due to a conflict which centers 
around the A-axis of dependency and aggres- 
sion or to a conflict which centers mainly 
around the C-axis of the idealized image. 

There is no fixed relationship. No psycho- 
somatic dictionary will ever give us unchange- 
able translations from the psychological into the 
somatic or from the somatic into the psycho- 
logical language, no more so than dream sym- 
bols can be considered fixed shorthand symbols 
of the unconscious. This kind of approach leads 
to a dead end, especially if one still tries to 
translate in a mechanistic way the rich vocabu- 
lary of body and dreams into the limited sexual 
dialect of convex and concave. 

In the process of analysis we can discover 
the symbolic meanings which certain body 
organs and their functions possess for the pa- 
tient. These are as much determined by the 
patient’s feelings about his own body, by iden- 
tifications with emotionally significant persons 
in the environment or by emotional experi- 
ences which may accompany a congenital or 
later occurring physical illness. The latter pave 
the way for the participation of the affected 
organ in the neurotic conflict. Each physical 
symptom has its definite function but only char- 
acter analysis can uncover its specificity. 

The analytical situation, as a kind of con- 
densed life situation, enables us to study the 
dynamics of the patient’s physical as well as 
his mental reactions. Analysis, however, differs 
from life insofar as life only occasionally 
threatens the protective structure of the neurotic 
whereas analysis, by its very nature, is a con- 
tinuous attack against the whole fortress of the 
neurotic which it threatens in three ways: 


1. The mere existence of the analytical rela- 
tionship deprives the neurotic of one of the 
major attempts at solution—detachment. 


2. The repression is being gradually lifted. 


3. The idealized image is progressively being 
undermined. 
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Although the patient’s real self becomes 
stronger in the course of analysis, the new 
insights which he gets about himself are ex- 
perienced by him as threats to his old neurotic 
equilibrium and therefore as danger. To such 
danger which may be caused merely by the 
analytical — or by the combined impact 
of life and analysis the patient may react in 
three ways: 

1. He may turn against the danger ,become 
aggressive and exhibit either a diffuse aggres- 
siveness or a specific rage against the analyst. 

2. He may withdraw into himself, which 
may take the shape of a depression or of an 
intensification of a compulsion. 


3. He may, in the beginning, exclude his 
emotional reaction from awareness as well as 
from expression and therefore react with a 
physical symptom. 

A crack in the mirror of the idealized image 
then may be felt first as an intense sensation in 
the area of the solar plexus described by the 
patient as a “sudden empty feeling in the 
stomach,” or as nausea, sweating, frequency of 
urination, diarrhea, a skin rash, a muscle spasm, 
a headache which interferes with the perception 
of and thinking about an interpretation or as 
an insurmountable fatigue which occurs just in 
time to make the patient oversleep the next 
analytical session. 

Of special significance here is often the se- 
quence of the reactions which we observe. The 
seismograph of the organism registers quakes 
in the neurotic equilibrium many hours or days 
before they are registered and localized by the 
patient’s mind. The body reacts first and the 
resulting physical symptom persists during the 
“latency period” during which the emotional 
insight is slowly reaching full awareness. With 
awareness, the physical symptom disappears, 
sometimes it “melts away” immediately. Not 
too rarely, however, it becomes quickly replaced 
by a depression because the patient has gained 
awareness of an emotion, for example, of a 
hostility against somebody close to him, without 
being able, at this stage of the analysis, to 
resolve the conflict which produced it. 

This equivalent character of physical and 
mental symptoms, if nothing else, warns us as 
therapists against ever being satisfied with the 
mere disappearance of the physical symptom. 
As long as the basic conflict remains unsolved, 
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its symptoms will recur and by their repetition 
cause irreversible structural changes in the 
organism, The conflict will remind us of its 
existence in the language of the body or in the 
language of the mind. 

Our attention in working with these patients 
is therefore not focused on the physical symp- 
tom, our goal is not the mere removal of a 
headache or eczema. ‘Since psychosomatic ill- 
nesses are essentially an ultimate expression of 
conflicts within the personality, the goals of 
therapy must be defined in terms of personal- 
ity,’ says Horney. (14) The energies bound by 
the neurotic complex have to be freed for con- 
structive growth and life. 

There may be briefer methods, even very 
brief ones. Only recently vagotomy—the cutting 
of the vagus nerve—has been recommended as 
relief for the ulcer patient. Does not such a 
method remind one of the suggestion to treat 
a patient who weeps by the extirpation of his 
lacrimal glands? 

We cannot permit the problem to be ob- 
scured. Behind the symptom is the conflict. 
Behind the conflict is the weak “I” of the pa- 
tient who needed the ugly cocoon of the neu- 
rotic structure for its protection. Only a char- 
acter analysis will let the weak “I” gradually 
grow, strengthen it so it can ultimately drop 
the layers of the cocoon which is no longer 
needed. And with the cocoon the symptom will 
finally disappear. 

But our problem is too broad to be looked 
at only from the viewpoint of individual ther- 
apy. It is really the problem of physical and 
mental health in which prevention is at least 
as important as therapy. We do not believe that 
neurotic conflicts are insoluble, and we do not 
believe that neurotic conflicts are inevitable. We 
know that man-made “basic anxiety’”’ is at their 
cradle. But man-made “basic confidence” can 
take its place, as Rasey (15) put it so happily. 

Family, school, and society have to serve this 
goal of creating basic confidence. The idealized 
image of our culture includes brotherly love, 
security, and freedom for all; its real character, 
however, shows the neurotic features of hostil- 
ity, insecurity, and prejudice. Aggression is made 
the prerequisite of success. 

Our work as psychoanalysts who deal with the 
physical as well as the mental symptoms of 
neurotic conflicts will be helped efficiently by 
every step which lessens the gap between the 
idealized image and the real character of the 
world we live in. 
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PsYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY: Principles and Ap- 
plication. By Franz, Alexander, Thomas Mor- 
ton French, and associates. 353 pp. 1946. 
The Ronald Press Co. $5. 


This book is an attempt to apply the theory 
and method of classical psychoanalysis to the 
wider field of psychotherapy. It is the result 
of the joint effort of Drs. Alexander and French 
and their associates at the Chicago Institute for 
Psychoanalysis. Alexander scrutinized cases 
which showed marked improvement after a few 
interviews and found that such improvements 
were sometimes of lasting nature, if the therapy 
was conducted on the basis of clear knowledge 
of the dynamics of the case. He concludes that 
prolonged analyses are not necessarily intensive 
and profound and that brief analyses are not 
necessarily superficial. The authors assume that 
if one is able to ascertain early in treatment 
what the “nuclear conflict” is, it is possible to 
shorten the therapy by focusing on the resolu- 
tion of this conflict. They further believe that 
all therapy is psychoanalytic if it makes use 
of transference and if it aims at the goal of pro- 
moting the integrative capacity of the ego. 

The book is the outcome of coordinated effort 
covering a period of eight years. It is based on 
the study of several hundred cases. About 
twenty cases are presented in some detail and 
many others are discussed briefly for purposes 
of illustration. Approximately half of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of the methods and 
the other half contains the case presentations. 
The authors believe that adherence to the classi- 
cal procedure is seldom if at all indicated and 
that its fixed routine and its passive approach 
lead to an unnecessary prolongation of treat- 
ment. They have experimented with a number 
of changes. They have largely abandoned the 
use of the couch and the insistence on daily 
interviews. The frequency of the interviews 
should be modified according to the needs of 


the patient and his needs will change in the 
course of the treatment. The therapeutic process 
is speeded up by a certain optimum emotional 
intensity which the patient should experience 
in order to develop insight into the irrational 
forces which cause his conflicts. The analysis 
should therefore be conducted at the highest 
emotional intensity compatible with insight. 
Interruptions of treatment for weeks or months, 
as well as increases and decreases in frequency 
of interviews, should be introduced deliberately, 
So as to promote these reactions. The total num- 
ber of interviews varied from one or two, to 
sixty-seven interviews extending over a period 
of seventeen months. Rather striking results 
were obtained in the cases presented. These 
results were confirmed by follow up contact 
and are therefore considered evidence of basic 
changes brought about by the treatment. 

Success in therapy depended largely on the 
transference reactions and their management. 
The analyst should control the transference re- 
actions by keeping them within an optimum 
range of emotional intensity and by discourag- 
ing repetition of very regressive material. He 
should keep the patient to the task of reality 
testing within the present situation. The - 
tient must be helped to see the difference 
tween the situation in infancy and the present 
situation in life and in analysis. The analyst 
represents the important figures of the —_— 
childhood, but he behaves differently from the 
way these figures have behaved toward him. 
The patient’s emotional reactions are now ac- 
cepted for analysis and he is not rejected or 
punished as he was in childhood. 

The resolution of these neurotic reactions is 
greatly facilitated by focusing on the specific 
unconscious conflict of each patient. Here the 
authors rely on the results of previous investiga- 
tions carried out at the Chicago Institute on 
emotional factors in cases of gastric ulcer and 
asthma. The specific conflict in ulcer cases is 
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said to be between strong repressed dependent 
cravings and pride to appear strong, helpful, 
generous. The dependent cravings find an outlet 
in illness with gastric symptoms. The illness 
renders the patient’s dependent cravings com- 
patible with his pride. In asthma the attacks 
are related to deeply repressed ‘‘fear of estrange- 
ment from the mother or a mother-substitute,” 
and the resolution of this conflict is facilitated 
by confession of repressed sexual wishes. 

The authors admit that the patients who have 
thus benefited by short analysis represent a 
certain selection inasmuch as they had a rela- 
tively “strong ego” when they came to the 
therapist. An exception is a case called ‘“‘poten- 
tial psychosis,” but this patient had a source of 
great satisfaction in the fact that he was very 
talented and productive. Therapy only gave 
him an added feeling of being accepted by a 
mother figure. Even the most intensively treated 
patient was relatively strong, had had a rather 
secure childhood and it is assumed that in her 
childhood she was frustrated in her need for 
independence, rather than in her dependency 
and that therefore she could more easily respond 
to the permissive therapist. ‘ 

While many analysts have made use of a 
modified technique of their own in the course 
of general psychiatric work, this book has the 
merit of presenting such modifications in a clear 
and systematic manner. 

A warning is in place, however. Short treat- 
ment should aim at more than relief for the 
patient. It should help him to see that it is in 
his best interest that he continue to learn more 
about himself and that this is necessary if he 
is to become a person freer to use his resources. 
One gets the impression that these patients have 
not developed sufficient insight for such incen- 
tive. Although this book is a step forward and 
away from the rigidity of the old method, it 
adheres rather strictly to the libido theory, even 
though iit carefully avoids the old terminology. 
The approach is still the old one, because—all 
appearances notwithstanding—the main empha- 
sis is on the re-living of the infantile neurosis. 
The difference is that the authors discourage 
the rehearsal of what used to be called pre- 
genital material and focus the more on the re- 
living of the Oedipus phase. Although a wider 
definition of meneineiee is given in the book, 
in practice the authors use it as meaning trans- 
ference onto the analyst of the Oedipus conflict 
about father and mother. In nearly all the cases 
presented there is continuous emphasis on the 
interpretation that the analyst represents the 
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father and mother. This really means that what 
is being analyzed is some aspects of the neuro- 
tic need for love and of the neurotic competitive 
drives, but even these are not clearly met be- 
cause they are not analyzed in connection with 
the whole neurotic character structure, but on 
historical grounds under the guise of the Oedi- 
pus complex. The bulk of the neurotic char- 
acter structure is not touched at all and is not 
discussed in the book. 


— VALER BARBU 


* * * 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FRONTIERS OF SOCIETY. 
By Abram Kardiner with the collaboration of 
Ralph Linton, Cora Du Bois, and James West. 
475 pages. 1945. Columbia University Press. 


“The purpose of this book is to describe a 
technique for studying the reciprocal relations 
between culture and personality and to furnish 
a reliable critique of cultural forms.” Kardiner 
feels that the individual and his culture exert a 
never ending cyclical effect upon each other. 
This can be understood by examining the culture 
in terms of the mental and emotional life of the 
individuals comprising that society. The tech- 
nique consists oF delineating the characteristics 
of the “basic personality type” of a given so- 
ciety; studying the effects this type has upon the 
institutions and the counter-effect of the institu- 
tions upon the personality. This study led to 
conclusions on the factors responsible for social 
stability, the factors leading to individual in- 
stability and to an attempt at an unbiased 
evaluation of our own civilization. 

“Basic personality type’ is defined as that 
group of characteristics shared by the bulk of 
the members of a society. It does not correspond 
to the total personality of any individual, but is, 
rather, the common matrix upon which individ- 
ual variations are superimposed. This concept 
is based upon several assumptions: (1) that 
man is “the least dominated by inborn behavior 
patterns,” because of delayed myelinization; 
(2) that the early experiences of an individual 
leave a permanent effect upon his character; 
(3) that the techniques of child rearing are 
culturally patterned, tending to be similar in 
any given society; and (4) as a result of these 
early experiences shared by the members of a 
society, there is a unique basic personality type 
for each society. 

These postulates led to the conclusion that 
if one knew the effects of particular institutions 
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or practices, one could deduce the basic per- 
sonality type from an — of those institu- 
tions. The major portion of the book is devoted 
to proving these concepts by checking the pro- 
jected type with the actual findings in analyses 
of individual biographies. 

A summary of Kardiner’s theory of character 
formation is necessary for a fuller understanding 
of his technique of cultural analysis. It is based 
on Freudian psycho-dynamics, substituting “‘ac- 
tion system” for “instinct.” The action system 
is a molar unit with “receptor, effector and co- 
ordinative elements closely related to affectivity 
and motivations.” The early experiences of the 
child with parents or parent substitutes leads 
to certain “common sense’’ generalizations about 
himself and his relations with others. These 
generalizations are then applied to the outer 
world in situations similar to or only symbolic 
of the original situations. He calls them the 
projective systems of the individual. They are 
adaptive and integrative in nature. Other in- 
tegrational systems are built on them leading 
to a complexity of character traits. Another tenet 
of his theory is that frustrations of needs, bio- 
logical drives or pleasure drives lead to per- 
manent behavior patterns. The reaction to the 
frustration may be substitutive, compensatory 
or defensive. But it leads to permanent fixed 
constellations in the character structure unless 
counteracted by other factors. As the factors 
which influence basic personality type, Kardiner 
lists the — systems, the taught reality 
systems, the values and attitudes of the society 
and the taboo systems. Many of the taught 
reality systems are of projective origin. 

The individual, patterned by his early expe- 
riences which are reflections of the cultural con- 
figurations, comes into the society. Its customs 
and mores, folk lore and religion, will generally 
be compatible with his individual projective 
systems, thus enhancing the already existing 
characteristics. New institutions incompatible 
with the basic personality type will generally 
not be accepted or will be polarized towards 
compatibility. Changes in the subsistence econ- 
omy of a society necessitate new institutions 
which | or may not be accepted depending 
upon the flexibility of the basic personality type. 
Such changes may cause disruption and out- 
break of interpersonal hostilities if the society 
is polarized toward unreal projective systems 
rather than toward reality systems. Most cul- 
tures, says Kardiner, are a mixture of reality 
systems and projective systems, leaning towards 
one or the other. The stability of a society and 


of the individuals comprising it depends upon 
the degree to which it is polarized towards 
reality systems and the checks and compensa- 
tions existing in it for the relief of tensions. 

The effects of a changing subsistence economy 
upon a society, the individuals of which are 
brought up with few repressions and therefore 
few tension points, is studied in a history of 
the Comanche Indians by Ralph Linton. Kar- 
diner found that the goals and values of the 
society, its subsistence economy and its child- 
rearing techniques were compatible and rein- 
forced each other. The result was a strong, 
skillful, daring individual with little anxiety, 
living in a culture entirely consistent with his 
personalty, needs, and drives. The persistence 
of incompatible and irrelevant institutions was 
noted, but an adequate explanation for their 
persistence was not offered. This society with 
its freedom from tension points was capable 
of stability despite constant changes, until west- 
ern civilization was superimposed upon it. 

In a study of the Alorese, contributed by 
Cora Du Bois, the concept of basic personality 
was tested, checked and proven, although it 
was found to be too simple a concept to encom- 
pass the whole of the social picture The char- 
acteristics of Alorese child-rearing techniques 
were poor maternal care, dishonesty and teasing, 
neglect of the child’s basic needs, suppression 
of aggression and general exploitiveness. It was 
expected that characteristics of the basic person- 
ality type would be a feeling of isolation, dis- 
interest in and unawareness of the outer world, 
mutual distrust, poor interpersonal relationships 
and lack of skills. Individual biographies cor- 
roborated the forecast. The explanations of 
individual deviations from the basic personality 
type were found in culturally atypical experi- 
ences. It was felt that this society with its con- 
fusing and tension-creating patterns persisted 
simply because nothing had happened to inter- 
rupt it. Kardiner felt, too, that strong, intelligent 
individuals capable of introducing changes, 
could not arise from such a background. 

In primitive cultures where there is no com- 
plexity of social goals and values, the high 
degree of relatedness between basic personality 
type and the institutions was demonstrable. 
However, the attempt at a similar analysis of 
western civilization through studying Plainville, 
U.S.A., by James West, showed that a civiliza- 
tion with a long complex history required more 
detailed tools. The concept of socially relevant 
character types was introduced, but was neither 


explained nor delineated. The child-rearing 
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techniques of western society have several fea- 
tures in common, despite the heterogeneity of 
ethnic groups within it and the wide geographi- 
cal spread. Division of labor with care of chil- 
dren by women and provision of a livelihood 
by men is one feature; good maternal care 
including satisfaction of the child’s physical 
needs is another; in addition are: suppression 
of biological drives such as sexual gratification, 
late introduction into mature responsibilities and 
mature sources of pleasure, and patriarchical 
monogamy with differentiation of status on the 
basis of sex. These, he feels, are the formative 
institutions responsible for the characteristics 
of western man which are delineated as follows: 
strong emotional underpinning, need for emo- 
tional gratification, repressed hostility, difficul- 
ties in self-assertion, competitiveness, well- 
formed aggression patterns, and a sense of 
isolation. The strong emotional development— 
the result of good maternal care—plus the re- 
pression of biological drives and on avenues 
of personal satisfaction lead to mutual hostili- 
ties. Early in his life the child feels that many 
rewards will come to him as a result of obey- 
ing the kind parent. However, when he becomes 
aware of the taboo system, he is torn by a 
conflict between obedience and self-assertion, 
love for the parent and disregard for him. 
Kardiner feels that this conflict patterns later 
behavior. Although he discusses the effects of 
the competitiveness of our culture, the marked 
differences in status, and the ensuing hostilities 
between groups, he ascribes most of western 
man’s personality to the outmoded customs of 
sexual suppression, to the patriarchial family 
and to sibling rivalry. Our religions are re- 
garded by Kardiner as tension relieving pro- 
jective systems which reflect the person’s belief 
in an all-powerful father, first conceived of 
as punishing or rewarding for obedience, later 
as kind and, since the Reformation, as a strict 
disciplinarian. The concept of salvation after 
death is a democratization of rewards. With 
the advent of “science” and a greater polariza- 
tion toward reality systems, greater emphasis 
was put on the individual's actual accomplish- 
ments. The goal of the society changed from 
salvation to personal success with resultant 
fragmentation of religion. With religion no 
longer a reliever of tensions came new hostili- 
ties. Failure to achieve success is now “an 
isometric equivalent of perdition after death” 
and causes depression. The socially-approved 
goal acts as a vehicle of compensation for all 
other shortcomings in pleasure and relaxor 
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functions. In western society, therefore, the 
normative influences have little changed, but 
the value systems and the taught reality systems 
have, leading to an individual ready for one 
type of society but finding himself in another. 

The aim of this book, which is to evaluate 
objectively the social process in terms of the 
individuals comprising the society, makes the 
book an exceedingly important one. The i 
itself was ambitious, sincerely handled, and 
resulted in the marshalling of a large mass of 
relevant detail, which is at times confusing be- 
cause of the inherent complexity involved in 
working out the interactions of personalities, 
social goals, and values in continuum. Although 
dynamism is emphasized, there is a pervasive 
static and mechanistic approach. The concept 
of basic personality type, the existence of which 
still remains to be indubitably proven, is a 
useful one, but is at present too over simplified 
to be adequately applied to a study of our 
civilization. Further research will probably am- 
plify and change the original concept. In his 
analyses of Alorese and the Comanche, Kardiner 
places equal emphasis on the influence of insti- 
tutions, subsistence economy, values and social 
goals. In the analysis of our culture, however, 
he seems to be torn between a desire to main- 
tain the prestige of the libido theory and a desire 
to evaluate all the existing factors in personality 
formation. This leads to an overemphasis on 
and disproportionate regard for the effects of 
position in the family constellation, sexual re- 
pression and the introjection of the parent as 
an ideal. Nowhere is there a statement or 
evaluation of what he considers basic human 
needs. To the vicissitudes of the sexual instinct 
and the stern super-ego, he attributes the hos- 
tilities and neuroses of western man. He does 
not have a concept of a living character feeling 
and acting, but seems to perceive the human 
being as a group of integrational patterns, me- 
chanically held together. He talks of good 
maternal care, the satisfaction of needs, such 
as for food and bodily comfort, but never 
kindness or regard for the child as an individ- 
ual with rights and feelings. People are de- 
scribed by Kardiner as being permanently and 
fixedly molded by their childhood. This is not 
too far ideologically from being forever doomed 
by our instincts. Continual growth and change 
are not within his range of conception. He 
describes his individual as one rm molded 
by sexual repression, sibling rivalry, and a con- 
flict with obedience, as coming into a confusing, 
competitive, hostile society in which he moves 
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around with his burden of infantile repressions. 
He does not see the individual as receiving the 
impact of hostilities, mutual distrust and dis- 
regard from the members of his family irre- 
spective of their family position and sex, because 
of their actual attitudes. Much good work was 
done by Kardiner and his associates. But the 
relevancy and meaning of the work are hamp- 
ered by Kardiner’s difficulty in objectively free- 
ing himself from an old theory. It is evident 
that he finds it limiting and tries to square his 
belief in Freudian theory with a broader con- 
cept without awareness of the resultant con- 
tradictions. 
— SARA BREITBART 


* 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING PSYCHOANALYSIS? By 
Valer Barbu, Karen Horney, Muriel Ivimey, 
Harold Kelman, Elizabeth Kilpatrick, Alex- 
ander R. Martin. Edited by Karen Horney. 
262 pp. 1946. W. W. Norton & Co. $3. 


The main purposes of this book are to meet 
the general need for reliable facts about psycho- 
analysis and to prepare those who are consider- 
ing analysis for all phases of the process. From 
their experience as practising analysts, the 
authors provide answers to these questions: 

Why Fe psychoanalyzed ? 

What schools of analysis are there? 

What is a neurosis? 

What are your doubts on analysis? 

Who should your analyst be? 

What do you do in analysis? 

What does the analyst do? 

How does analysis help? 

How do you progress after analysis ? 

The contributors believe that man has innate 
— toward constructive growth and de- 
velopment. They present ample evidence for 
their faith that man can exert efforts in his 
own behalf, can change the neurotic components 
of his personality, can become a creative, spon- 
taneous person. Destructive impulses are not 
innate, but are a consequence of the frustration 
of natural constructive impulses. 

Neurosis is described as an expression of dis- 
turbances in the normal impulses toward growth 
and development. Its origin lies in disturbed 
human relationships and its fur- 
ther impairs human relationships. The begin- 
nings of neurotic development are discussed, 
the forces involved are accounted for, and the 
step-by-step elaboration of the enormously com- 
plex neurotic character structure is described. 
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The authors effectively dispel any stigma which 
may be attached to “being neurotic.” But they 
point out the great waste of human energy and 
potentiality which results from neurotic conflict. 
And, further, they make it clear that a neurotic 
— cannot be expected “just to snap out 
of it.” 

Horney’s theory of neurosis is described in 
detail, and other theories are carefully reviewed. 
The practical importance of theory is that it 
determines the therapeutic procedures and goals. 
Useful and realistic criteria for selecting an 
analyst are offered. Many doubts, fears, and 
misgivings about analysis are discussed and the 
irrational elements in these misgivings are 
explained. 

A straightforward account is given of ‘what 
goes on in analysis.” The aura of magic and 
mystery which has long been associated with 
the patient-analyst relationship is cleared up. 
The relationship is in reality a purely functional 
one—a cooperative undertaking—and it differs 
from any other ea Seta relationship. Both 
analyst and patient share a mutual responsi- 
bility; each has definite tasks and goals. 

The patient’s tasks are defined as follows: 
becoming aware of himself as he really is, of 
what he really feels and thinks, and of what 
he really believes in; coming to an understand- 
ing of his particular conscious and unconscious 
neurotic solutions of his problems and the effect 
these false solutions have on his life; gaining 
conviction concerning his irrational patterns of 
behavior and his conflicting values and aims; 
ultimately reevaluating and reorganizing on the 
basis of his real interests and with his own 
hitherto unknown and unexperienced inner 
resources. There is no doubt that the patient 
works in analysis. 

Some popular concerning the 
analyst’s share in the work are discussed, such 
as the belief that he only interprets, or that he 
offers magical cures or easy and miraculous 
solutions of difficulties which have existed for 
many years. The authors correct the false idea 
that the analyst dispenses advice or imposes 
his views, or presents the patient with a design 
for living. It is the responsibility of the analyst 
to conduct the analysis, to be continually atten- 
tive to every phase of the patient's activities 
and to the material he brings into analysis. The 
analyst respects the unique characteristics of 
each patient, accepts each patient as he is and 
as he could be. He reognizes and appreciates 
that the struggle the patient is putting up to 
maintain his neurotic way of life is a dire neces- 
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sity, since the patient knows no other way. But 
he helps the patient to marshal constructive 
forces with which to overcome this so-called 
resistance with the faith and confidence he has 
in the patient's deep wish and need to get well. 
This represents the human help he gives. The 
analyst’s ultimate goal is to help the patient 
in all these ways to stimulate self-interest, to 
awaken incentive, release constructive forces 
and to effect radical changes. 

The authors present in condensed form an 
account of the steps necessary to bring about 
true insight, or inner emotional conviction. 
Such insight involves analysis of each neurotic 
clement in the character structure in great de- 
tail. These details and steps in analysis are 
described. True and complete insight leads to 
the mobilization of constructive self-criticism, 
to the awakening of wishes and intentions to 
“do something about it,” to the concept of 
choice, to efforts to change. Accomplishing 
changes, one by one with each successful bit of 
analysis, leads to improvement in the patient's 
self-confidence, self-respect, feeling of capacities 
within himself. He feels less helpless, less iso- 
lated, less hostile. This brings about a change 
in the inner, basic conditions that have been 
keeping the neurotic processes in operation. As 
a result the patient grows stronger, he can 
tackle more and more problems, he can dispense 
with his distorted values and arrive at true 
ones. He becomes friendlier, more realistic, 
more direct, and more at peace with himself. 

The expectation that analysis will produce 
a perfect, finished product is firmly dispelled. 
Both patient and analyst realize that an analysis 
may be terminated when the major neurotic 
conflicts have been resolved; and the patient 
has the strength to face his problems as they 
arise and the ability to deal effectively with 
them. 

The material in this book was first presented 
as a series of lectures. Now, as it reaches a 
wider audience, it makes a valuable contribu- 
tion toward clarifying current conceptions of 
psychoanalysis and stimulating further interest 
in psychoanalysis. 

— BELLA S. VAN BARK 


* 


HUMAN NATURE: THE MARXIAN VIEW. By 
Vernon Venable. 213 pp. 1945. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $3. 


The political and economic aspects of the 
Marxist ideology have been the victims of more 


confused and emotional thinking than any other 
theory of modern times—with the possible ex- 
ception of psychoanalysis, its sister pioneer in 
time and essence. The psychological aspects 
have not shared this confusion to the same de- 
gree simply because they have received little 
attention, in spite of the fact that Marx consid- 
ered the psychological implications basic to his 
philosophy. Vernon Venable, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Vassar College, presents 
in this book a concise analysis of the writings 
of Marx and Engels on the subject of human 
nature and integrates the psychological, politi- 
cal, economic, and sociological elements of the 
Marxist philosophy into a unified whole. 

Marx defined human nature as “function in 
a field,’ ‘“‘variable in an interactive context.” 
He denied the primacy of the instincts of 
McDougall, et al, and of the “eternal trait’ of 
Freud. ‘Man can be no more than what men 
actually do in their concrete historical and 
social environment.’ His nature, then, is no 
more and no less than his behaviour. That his 
behaviour changes is clear. It follows, then, 
that his nature changes. It does not follow 
merely as an exercise in abstract logic—Marx 
rejected such theorizing and exercizing. The 
proof of this change he sought, and found, in 
the facts of the natural sciences and in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

What produces this change in human nature? 
Says Marx, “the decisive element is pre-emi- 
nently the production and reproduction of life 
and its material requirements.’’ No further men- 
tion is made in this book of the important effect 
of the need to propagate the species on human 
nature. Pomenie, Freud was left to labor this 

int. Upon man’s economic needs Marx pro- 
ceeded to build his theory of dialectical, histori- 
cal, and economic materialism, Labor, labor for 
need, the conscious, purposive, planned activity 


which differentiates human labor from primitive 
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and animal labor, is the basic factor in human 
change. The economic factor is indeed basic, 
says Marx, but it does not act alone. Political, 
religious, cultural, etc. factors are constantly 
acting, but these he viewed as secondary, “super- 
structural” to the economic base. As society 
emerged from its primitive, “gentile” state, it 
began to divide itself into classes—the property 
owners, the privileged, the exploiters on the 
one hand; the exploited and oppressed on the 
other. Production, from this point forward, was 
motivated not by the need of man, as hitherto, 
but by the interests of those who derived profit 
from production. Man now emerges as what 
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Marx sees him in his essence to be—a class 
animal. Henceforward, his thinking, his feeling, 
his behaviour—in short, his nature—will be 
determined primarily and basically by his class 
status, by his economic needs, by the mode of 
roduction and the very tools he uses in earning 
is daily bread. Marx says, “If the social sci- 
entist wishes to understand the behaviour, and 
hence the nature of the humans of Pango- 
Pango, he must explore the local determinism 
obtaining within their mode of production. He 
will waste no time, if time be valuable, on its 
cultural accoutrements and by-products.” 

The history of mankind, for Marx, is the 
history of its four types of productive systems— 
the primitive communist or gentile, the ancient, 
the feudal, and the modern bourgeois. The 
classes and the class struggle have been the 
instruments whereby the change from one pro- 
ductive system to the next has been effected 
and have thereby been the chief factors in 
changing the nature of man. “Classes determine 
to a considerable degree the character of the 
natural environment into which he is born, set 
the pattern of his social environment, assign 
him a specific role in the division of labor, 
determine the manner in which he will deal 
with that environment. Classes have stamped 
on men the various — traits and be- 
haviour patterns which they have exhibited in 
all of post-gentile history.” Marx and Engels 
then proceed to describe the more specific effects 
on the nature of the worker of his class status, 
his occupation, his tools. Up to this point they 
have, in spite of their expressed abhorrence of 
purely abstract theorizing, dealt in theory. If 
it be admitted that, pursuing the Marxian dia- 
lectic, human nature ought to be essentially a 
result of man’s economic status and the cultural 
by-products of such status, then the final proof 
must be the demonstration, beyond doubt, that 
such a causal relationship does indeed exist in 
fact. Marx and Engels describe the conditions 
of the working class in 19th Century England, 
the isolation to which the worker was reduced 
by his economic status, the brutalizing, dehu- 
manizing effect on him of the conditions in- 
herent in the capitalist division of labor, the 
creation, finally, of a “craft idiot,” a crippled 
slave to his machine and to the mode of pro- 
duction. 

Assuming that the causal relationship has 
been demonstrated, Marx and Engels proceed 
to outline their plan for man’s successful mak- 
ing of history and the consequent transforma- 
tion of human nature. They examine and reject 
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other suggested methods—capitalist planning 
(which they consider a contradiction in terms), 
education, managerial government, technologi- 
cal manipulation of the machine—chiefly be- 
cause these methods have ignored the conditions 
of birth, of growth, of existence, and finally of 
death of the capitalist economy. “It is not edu- 
cation,” they maintain, ‘that can transform the 
economic base, but only transformation of the 
economic base that can transform education. 
The ideas of the ruling class ate in every e 

the ruling ideas.” It is necessary to revolutionize 
completely the economic base of society first. 
Any method which does not subscribe to this 
basic principle they considered utopian and, 
therefore, reactionary. The goal they saw as a 
classless society, ownership by the producer of 
the means of production, an end to private 
property. The method—the forcible abolition 
of the power of the bourgeoisie. The weapon— 
the class struggle. Here, indeed, is the ultimate 
in dialectic reasoning—the class struggle, prod- 
uct of the present economic state, becomes the 
sole means by which the class struggle itself 
can be ended. “It is the concrete means .. . 
and the only existing means by which man’s 
history and human destiny can be brought 
within man’s power.” In this struggle, individ- 
ual man is not a bystander watching the inevita- 
ble development of history. He is an integral 
part of that history, his understanding and 
cooperation the sine qua non for its further 
development. “The revolution, in other words, 
is to come about not, like astronomical events, 
without intelligent human agency.” 

This, then, is the Marxist thesis of human 
nature as presented by Venable. The book is a 
splendid example of objective scholarship, writ- 
ten without the bias, or the abstruseness, so 
a present in writings on the Marxist 
philosophy. The author has posed critical ques- 
tions and combed the writings of Marx and 
Engels for their answers. The student of ad- 
vanced psychoanalysis, accepting as basic the 
dialectic method and Horney’s demonstration 
that man can be studied to advantage only 
within the framework of the culture in which 
he lives, will find in this book a stimulus to 
further study, to an examination, on the basis 
of his clinical studies, of the validity of the 
Marxist views on human nature. Can basic 
differences between the personality structure 
of one individual and poll we be traced to eco- 
nomic determinants in the study of individual 
humans? Is the view that the human being is 
basically a “class animal,” as Marx believed, 
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ae more valid clinically than the view that he 
is basically a ‘‘sexual animal” as Freud believed ? 
Are mental illness, delinquency,  proanarny 
alcoholism—or, more properly, are the neurotic, 
the criminal, the prostitute, the alcoholic—the 
result basically of Man’s class status or even of 
the secondary cultural products of his class 
status? Is it, indeed, true that “everything about 
him, his body, his morality, his character, his 
relations with his fellows—all of the activities 
and powers which constitute his own history 
and those of his wife and children as individual 
human beings are conditioned,” as Marx and 
Engels stated, “by his class and occupation” ? 

—I. PorTNoy 

* 
PEACE OF MIND. Joshua Loth Liebman. 203 pp. 
1946. Simon & Schuster. $2.50 


The principles of dynamic psychology are 
cine. The author of this book is a rabbi who 
recognizes the value of psychological orienta- 
tion as an aid in handling the varied daily 
problems presented to him for solution by 
members of his ministry. He states that religion 
and dynamic psychology are mutually comple- 
mentary since they both have the purpose of 
guiding individuals, and even nations, toward 
the good life of peace and happiness. 

Liebman devotes the major part of his book 
to a clear and simple explanation of the essen- 
tials of dynamic psychology. He borrows his 
concepts both Freud and Horney. His 
purpose is to acquaint the general public with 
the manifestations of inner psychic conflicts 
and their effect on the daily thoughts and actions 
of every human being. He condemns the ten- 
dency to repress conflicting thoughts and feel- 
ings, and stresses the need to acknowledge our 
inner conflicts without shame. In this way an 
individual can accept his problems and deal 
with them more effectively. He believes that 
inner peace can be achieved in no other way 
and that for the formation of a better society 
and universal peace it is essential for the in- 
dividuals of the society to be psychically healthy. 
There is repeated emphasis on the importance 
of self-respect and self-acceptance as pre- 
requisites to self-analysis and the elimination 
of immature expectations of self and others. 
A man without love for himself cannot love 
any other man. 

His approach to religion is based on the 
Jewish concept of God where the emphasis is 
placed on the service man renders to and 
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not on the benefits accorded man by God. For 
the author, religion is the sum total of tested 
truths derived from the accumulated wisdom 
of the ages and pe ated for man’s moral 
guidance and protection against his own hos- 
tility and the hostility of others. From Lieb- 
man’s personal credo that religion offers man 
hope that this world is founded on stable prin- 
ciples, is developed his concept of a “limited” 
God. He conceives of God as limited by the 
very laws of nature He has created. He has 
given man the capacity to differentiate and 
choose between good and evil. If man resorts 
to self-destruction, God cannot interfere and 
give special protection no matter how deserving 
a person may be. Since special privileges do 
not exist, man becomes a partner with God in 
His work on earth. Liebman decries the evils 
of traditional religion which advocates repres- 
sion of rage and hostility, encourages moral 
hypocrisy, and fosters dependency. He himself 
is optimistic about man’s potentialities for self- 
development, change, and real goodness. 

This book is highly recommended for the 
layman. There are some points on which one 
may differ with the author. He creates an er- 
roneous impression about the simplicity of self- 
analysis. In our society, which is filled with 
violence, insecurity, and contradictory morals, 
there are many people who need the — of 
an analyst in resolving their inner conflicts. 
Conscious effort and determination may be ef- 
fective for self-analysis if the psychic disturb- 
ances are mild; however, neurotic difficulties 
are often more severe than the average individ- 
ual realizes. 

Liebman dwells on the ‘death instinct.” 
Those who follow the lead given by Horney 
do not believe in this “instinct” as such, but 
consider it as a culturally determined neurotic 
development. They, further, would be con- 
cerned with moral values—a fact which is over- 
looked in this book when the author states that 
religion alone concerns itself with moral values. 

Furthermore, Liebman’s concept of a “lim- 
ited” God who gives man full responsibility 
and makes him master of his own destiny, is 
an ideal — only to the most serene 
individuals. The majority of people still expect 
God to fulfill their magical expectations. 

The author deserves appreciation for his 
understanding of the function psychoanalysis 
can perform in preparing an individual to be- 
come an effective agent for the realization of 
religious ideals. 


— HERBERT HOLT 
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SHOCK TREATMENTS AND OTHER SOMATIC PRO- 
CEDURES IN PSYCHIATRY. By Lothar B. Ka- 
linowsky and. Paul ‘H. Hoch. Foreword by 
Nolan D. C. Lewis. 294 pp. 1946. Grune & 
Stratton. $4.50 


The authors in their preface state that this 
book is “intended to serve as an outline of the 
various practical and scientific aspects of shock 
treatment.”” They have fulfilled their purpose 
in a highly satisfactory manner. 

The book begins with a short chapter on the 
historical development of the subject followed 
by a long section devoted to a discussion of 
insulin shock therapy in all its aspects. There 
follows another extensive report on pharmaco- 
logic (metrazol) and electric shock methods. 
The work is concluded with shorter chapters 
devoted to a discussion of other somatic non- 
surgical treatments, prefrontal lobotomy, and, 
finally, theoretical considerations. In presenting 
their material, Kalinowsky and Hoch have 
drawn not only on their own clinical and re- 
search experience but also have quoted and 
discussed the contributions of hundreds of 
other workers in the field. 

The approach is essentially didactic and ex- 
— and should appeal to students and 

ginners in the field. Where detailed explana- 
tion is called for—as, for example, technique 
of preparing and treating the patient — the 
reader is presented with one method of pro- 
cedure. This results in an easy comprehension 
of detail and enables one to master the tech- 
nique readily. On the other hand, controversial 
matter, pertaining particularly to the problems 
of contraindications, complications and prog- 
nosis, is presented with considerable statistical 
data supplied by various groups of workers both 
in Europe and America. 

The most controversial aspect of the subject 
matter is that which pertains to prognosis. This 
is readily unitenseihhle since criteria for im- 
provement and recovery are not as yet standard- 
ized. Furthermore, the values of the various 
reports differ enormously. Some papers are rela- 
tively poor in so far as adequate controls and 
long range follow-ups are concerned. All that 
the authors want to state with finality is that 
electric shock therapy achieves its best results 
in depressive states, whether these states occur 
in involutional a manic depressive syn- 
dromes, or psychoneurotic depressions. It would 
appear that insulin as well as electric shock 
therapy brings about more rapid improvement 
than no shock treatment at all and that the 
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relative efficacy of insulin as against convulsive 
therapy remains an open question. 

There is just as much uncertainty — 
the many theories which have been advanced 
to explain the action of shock therapy. In gen- 
eral, the theories fall into two classes, namely 
the organic and the alae sag The authors 
quote a host of workers who have advanced 
metabolic, biochemical, neuropathologic and 
psychogenic bases for the therapeutic action 
of shock treatments. Two psychoanalytic the- 
Ories are mentioned by the authors but these 
fall into the familiar instinctive mechanistic 

atterns which have proved to be such restrain- 
ing influences on the healthy development of 
psychoanalysis. 

The reviewer agrees with the last sentence 
of the book: “At present we can only say 
that we are treating empirically disorders whose 
etiology is unknown, with shock treatments 
whose action is also shrouded in mystery.” 

The book is highly recommended. It is a 
stimulating and readable monograph on a sub- 
ject that is still in its infancy. 

— ABE PINSKY 
* 


* 


THE PsyCHIATRY OF ENDURING PEACE AND 
SociAL Procress. By G. B. Chisholm. 44 pp. 
1946. 40 cents. Reprinted from Psychiatry, 
February, 1946. 


The second series of William Alanson White 
Memorial Lectures were given by Major General 
G. B. Chisholm on October 23 and 29, 1945. 
Chisholm is deputy minister of health and 
president of the National Committee of Mental 
Hygiene of Canada. 

In these lectures Chisholm examines the 
causes of the war as a problem in human be- 
havior, evaluates the chances that remain for 
survival as free men if we go on doing things 
as we have done them before, and explores the 
steps which must be taken to make the outcome 
for survival as free men reasonably possible. 

From a casual reading these articles may give 
the impression that they are only another of 
those well-meant and eloquent pleas on the 
state of the world and what awaits it if this 
or that isn’t done; or that they are an attempt 
to formulate world events in psychiatric nomen- 
clature. The articles go beyond such efforts. 
They express observations and thinking not 
commonly expressed by psychiatrists. They bring 
psychiatry into an urgent relationship with the 
world as a whole. 
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First of all, Chisholm makes clear that the 
war came not simply because the other nations 
misbehaved. Neurotic drives caused certain na- 
tions to start the war. But, asks Chisholm, must 
not the nations warred upon also be considered 
neurotic to have stood by and allowed these 
nations to prepare the attack upon them? The 
solution for the prevention of war is therefore 
not all one-sided and external. The temporarily 
victorious nations must examine themselves too 
and, if necessary, change. 

These neurotic drives of nations, the nations 
that make wars and those that wait until wars 
are made upon them, are not mystical essences 
that emanate from a group, a crowd, or a mob 
and are in some way different from what can 
exist in the individual alone. They are forces 
within the individual, express themselves 
through the individual, and become effective as 
the ye of a group or a crowd or a mob 
of such individuals. You must get at the in- 
dividual, in great numbers, to influence the 
nation. And when you have reached enough 
individuals you will not need to worry about 
a “mob psychology” which could have antithe- 
tical values to those of the individual and could 
superimpose them on his. The individual will 
stand firm and the “mob” of such individuals 
will stand firm. That is the basic assumption of 
Chisholm’s one method for warding off world 
destruction, namely, the bringing into being in 
the nations of the world enough mature in- 
dividuals. 

Chisholm spends much time in explaining 
what he means by the mature individual. Often 
it seems as if he has in mind the non-neurotic 
individual. The genetic relationship between 
the two is not clear, nor their operation as sepa- 
rate or interacting personality structures. 

He accepts for the definition of the maturity 
of an individual, among other things, the abil- 
ity to size things up, and make his own de- 
cisions, and the possession of the qualities of 
adaptability and compromise. As applied to war 
it would presumably mean (1) the ability to 
see that war is not to his interest, and (2) the 
ability to feel for and respect the other's rights 
and way of life. The first part of this definition 
has behind it an experiential quality and may 
therefore be properly spoken of as of the state 
of maturity; the second, of the non-compul- 
sively driven, non-neurotic state. The distinc- 
tion is important. There has not been a nation in 
recent years which made wars or waited until 
wars were made upon it, whose people wanted 
war There was instead a compulsiveness toward 


war or a paralysis of the will to stop war. The 

ple were “mature” enough not to want war, 
Bat they were incapable of acting to stop it. 
Chisholm indicates as much when he says, “We 
have never had enough people anywhere who 
are sufficiently free of . . . neurotic symptoms 
which make wars inevitable.” 

Perhaps what Chisholm seeks to convey by 
using the terms immaturity and neurosis is the 
shrinking of the personality that a neurosis 
inevitably causes. Another part of the definition 
that he quotes (from Strecker and Appel) 
shows this best, ‘Basically, maturity represents 


: a wholesome amalgamation of two things: (1) 
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dissatisfaction with the status guo, which calls 
forth aggressive, constructive effort, and (2) 
social concern and devotion. It is morale in the 
individual.” This could represent an expansion 
of the personality made possible only by the 
absence of neurotic drives. In such a personality 
there is no paralysis of the will. Chisholm’s 
mature individual might perhaps be taken, then, 
as the non-neurotic individual with the fully 
developed personality. 

Chisholm then proceeds to ask an even more 
difficult question. What keeps the peoples of the 
world from maturing and, therefore, from fail- 
ing to prevent the periodic slaughters every 
fifteen or twenty years? It is the early acquired 
burden of “sin,” of “right and wrong,” ‘‘good 
and evil,” which in childhood supplies him with 
the prejudices for a little world to which he 
will remain loyal and within which he will see 
the rest of the world as wrong, bad, and sinful. 

“Thou shalt become as gods, knowing good 
and evil,’ good and evil with which to keep 
children under control, with which to prevent 
free thinking, with which to impose local and 
familial and national loyalties and with which 
to blind children to their glorious intellectual 
heritage. Misguided by authoritarian dogma .. . 
the unfortunate human race, deprived . . . of its 
only defenses and its only reasons for striving, 
its reasoning power and its natural capacity to 
enjoy the satisfaction of its natural urges, strug- 
gles along under its ghastly self-imposed burden. 
The results are frustration, inferiority, neurosis 
and inability to enjoy living, to reason clearly 
or to make a world fit to live in.” 

This is a valiant protest against the lack of 
respect of one generation for the next and the 
crushing of the feelings and intelligence of the 
younger generation by the older. It is descriptive 
of the state of affairs resulting from the exploi- 
tation of the younger generation by the older 
generation seeking safety from its neurotically 
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driven impulses. It is the way in which the 
neurotic pattern is perpetuated from generatior 
to generation, as Adler and Horney have in- 
dicated. 

Does not Chisholm mean by “morality” the 
ecclesiastical and secular sanction of this neuro- 
tic st of one generation by another? 
It is the morality of a neurotic civilization. But 
can one conceive of a civilization, even a non- 
neurotic one, which does not have values? 
Chisholm’s entire thesis is one of values. Is it 
morality as such or the morality of neurotically- 
driven peoples, with its conflicts, its shams, its 
stupidities, and its endless hurts that Chisholm 
is attacking? He says, “Freedom from moralities 
means freedom to observe, to think and behave 
sensibly, to the advantage of the person and of 
the group, free from outmoded types of loyalties 
and from the magic fears of our ancestors.” 
Does not Chisholm mean freedom from neurosis 
which chains and enslaves and then creates its 
rationalizing morality ? 

Chisholm might also have made some dis- 
tinction between the gross, over-all frustration 
and blunting that come from our culture 
(morality?) and the finer frustration and blunt- 
ing which might be avoided even in our present 
culture. After all, the culture is made by in- 
dividuals and can be unmade when enough 
individuals change. There is a continual inter- 
action between the two, and one can effect a 
change in the culture from both directions. 

Chisholm’s general intent, however, is quite 
clear. It is a call for a fundamental overhauling 
of our way of living to make possible the 
coming into being of more individuals who are 
mature. Both in the sheer quantitative grasp of 
the problem and in the revolutionary way in 
which he sees change must be undertaken, his 
thinking is almost unique among psychiatrists. 

He makes two assumptions which are in 
direct agreement with the constructive theory of 
neurosis developed by Horney. They are that 
the human being is capable of fundamental 
change, and that if not thwarted, he will de- 
velop into something desirable. In other words, 
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Chisholm does not accept an instinctual, fatalis- 
tic unchangeableness of human nature. The 
whole of his approach, although cast in the 
mold of prophetic doom unless there is a mend- 
ing of the ways, is based on the essential will 
to life, growth, and happiness of the human 
being. 

A concept such as Chisholm’s makes possible 
an orientation toward a preventive psychiatry 
in line with the rest of preventive medicine. 
It would be prevention not in the sense of 
striking a precarious balance between the forces 
of instinct and reality, but one positively pointed 
toward self realization and mature living. It is 
such a preventive psychiatry that Chisholm en- 
visions—a psychiatry capable of making a real 
contribution if it would join with others in 
warding off the next, and perhaps final, holo- 
caust. 


Chisholm does not go systematically into the 
techniques by which psychiatry would make this 
contribution. Nor does he state how he would 
awaken the psychiatrists themselves to a realiza- 
tion of their duty and opportunity in the wider 
world rather than in their various seclusions. 
Chisholm says little about the methodology of 
psychiatry and mentions psychoanalysis not at 
all. Yet psychoanalysis is the one method of 
really reaching the individual and, as Chisholm 
has shown so clearly, it is the individual who 
must be reached. He has some stirring words 
to say about the role of the teacher, but the way 
of fitting the teacher to the role (as in the case 
of the psychiatrist to his) is kept to generalities. 

But perhaps one is asking for great gifts be- 
cause so many have already been given. Chis- 
holm has seen the basic problem of our age 
with great keenness and presented it eloquently 
and courageously. He has called upon psychiatry 
to mobilize its forces together with others to 
meet this problem. One who reads these lectures 
cannot but be impressed with the fact that the 
direction he sets, even if not clear all the way, 
is the only one away from ruin. 


— BERNARD ZUGER 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT—1945-1946 


I believe our growth and progress as an 
association for the advancement of psycho- 
analysis should be measured by the extent to 
which we have related our thinking and our 
functioning to the universal and basic social 
processes and conflicts, and by the manner in 
which we have fulfilled our obligations to a 
community in the throes of all the uncertainties 
and insecurities that inevitably succeed war. 

I report the following as real evidence of this 
growth and progress. 

The number of psychiatrists in training at the 
Institute has greatly increased. Applications for 
training continue to mount, many coming to us 
from distant cities and from psychiatrists who 
have been in service. Applicants were inter- 
ested in our emphasis upon cultural rather than 
instinctive factors and felt that our orientation 
had special value for dealing with the problems 
and anxieties of everyday relationships. 

Our training program was greatly facilitated 
by a very generous gift from Mr. Cornelius 
Crane to be known as the Crane Fund for use 
as loan fellowships. 

There has been an intensive and extensive 
program of community education. In addition 
to our monthly meetings at the Academy of 
Medicine and lectures for the Auxiliary Council, 
several students conducted courses at various 
hospitals and group agencies. The attendance 
records of the Auxiliary Council lectures showed 
in some instances a five-fold increase over last 
year. A review of the subjects presented indi- 
cates our broadening perspective and shows that 
our interest extends beyond the neuroses and 
psychoses and concerns itself more and more 
with the inter-relationship between social path- 
ology and psycho-pathology. 
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A successful innovation in our community 
education was a series of discussions about psy- 
choanalysis and related subjects which took 
place during informal Sunday teas. This was 
initiated by the Auxiliary Council and members 
and students of the Association led the dis- 
cussion. 

The Association’s journal has greatly in- 
creased its circulation, is reaching a widely 
diversified audience, and is becoming an im- 
portant means of integrating the medical and 
social sciences in the service of improving total 
health. Circulation of Auxiliary Council pamph- 
lets, specially prepared for the lay public, has 
shown a considerable increase. 

An excellent start has been made in the 
development of our library and we are hopeful 
of continued contributions of books, reprints, 
pamphlets and journals. 

The attendance at our fifth anniversary meet- 
ing exceeded all expectations. Donations re- 
ceived that afternoon for a psychoanalytic clinic 
were encouraging evidence of the expanding in- 
terest in our work. 

Our interval monthly meetings enabled us 
to clarify our working concepts, to re-define our 
function in the larger scheme of things and 
— us to advance our analytic techniques 
and our therapeutic objectives. 

The end of the war has found us allied with 
a more active, vital and dynamic psychiatry, 
concerned primarily with the processes rather 
than the states of mankind. We are ideologically 
well prepared to further the new science of 
human relationships and to help in the promo- 
tion of creative peace not only within the in- 
dividual but between individuals. 


— ALEXANDER R. MARTIN 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


Each year the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Psychoanalysis presents two series of 
scientific meetings. Regular meetings, held at 
the New York Academy of Medicine, are open 
to the public. During 1945-1946, the following 
topics were presented: 


THE ROLE OF THE IMAGINATION IN NEU- 
Rosis. (Dr. Karen Horney) Imagination is a 
function of the mind which can serve construc- 
tive or destructive ends. The normal individual 
uses it for constructive planning or consolation 
in adversity; the artist consciously remolds real- 
ity through his imagination. The neurotic in- 
dividual develops a need to live in the imagina- 
tion when the inner psychic pressure becomes 
intolerable. Here he transforms his ideas about 
himself and the world in accordance with his 
unconscious needs, and thus achieves a sense 
of equilibrium, Although he may possess real 
potentialities for what he idealizes in himself, 
the main purpose of this self-idealization is its 
function as a solution for conflicts. 

Living in the imagination is carried out in 
two different ways. Some neurotic individuals 
are excessively optimistic, and find satisfaction 
in the belief that magic fulfillment is always 
just around the corner. Regarding themselves 
as omnipotent, they feel exempt from death. 
Some, on the other hand, are resigned to the 
burden of themselves and living. They ask 
little from reality and confine their satisfactions 
to the imagination. Considering themselves 
worthless, they often think of suicide. 

As a consequence of these attitudes, the neu- 
rotic individual experiences marked feelings 
of unreality. He is also easily hurt by contact 
with reality and readily humiliated when not 
accepted at his imaginary self-evaluation. At 
times he reacts with explosive anger. For the 
most part he is alienated from self and others 
and unable to assess realistically his personality 
assets and weaknesses. The concept of time has 
little meaning for the neurotic individual. His 
values are reversed, and therefore reality appears 
as unreality and unreality becomes reality. 


CULTURAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL INFLU- 
ENCES IN PsyCHONEUROSIS. (Dr. Charles R. 
Hulbeck) Using Horney’s views as starting 
point, the lecturer stated that a true psychology 
of man cannot be based on the theory that man 
is nothing but a se of his environment. 
He pointed out that all human development 


and freedom is related to the creative act that 
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sets man free “against all evidence,” produces 
self-confidence. He redefined the terms of re- 
sistance, cooperation, and adjustment. 


THE GENESIS OF Basic ANxIETy. (Dr. 
Muriel Ivimey) Reprinted in this issue. 

THE TRAUMATIC SYNDROME. (Dr. Harold 
Kelman) Reprinted in this issue. 

PERSONALITY DISORDERS IN THE HEAD IN- 
Jury CHILD. (Dr. Lauretta Bender) In behavior 
difficulties following head injuries, it was found 
that the pre-accident personality of the child, 
his environment, the personality and reactions 
of his parents were more important causative 
factors than were the actual injuries or defects. 
The conclusion was that the behavior disorder 
represented a psychological response to the 
social attitudes toward a somatic disorder. Fol- 
lowing therapy, the organic results of the injury 
remained, but the children showed distinct per- 
sonality changes leading toward adjustment. 
These conclusions were drawn from a case study 
of seventy-five children with post-traumatic per- 
sonality disorders seen at Bellevue Hospital. 


THE MEANING OF GROWING OLDER. (Dr. 
Alexander R. Martin) Emphasis was placed on 
the concept of growth rather than on the word 
“older,” which has come to have a connotation 
of senescence. The focus of the lecture was on 
the processes of growth and development— 
both encompassed in the dynamic term, matur- 
ing. It should continue throughout the in- 
dividual’s entire life, an arrest being considered 
pathological, not physiological. 


Interval meetings, held at the American Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis, are attended by mem- 
bers and candidates in training. Topics for these 
meetings are selected on the basis of group 
interest, emphasis being placed on group par- 
ticipation. Technical problems are discussed 
and original contributions are presented. Old 
concepts are revised, new theories are examined. 
Clinical material may be offered or a new book 
reviewed and criticized. Formulations are clari- 
fied and new avenues for investigation are 
opened. Some old concepts are dropped; new 
values are perceived in others; neglected sub- 
jects are brought into fresh focus. During 
1945-1946, the following subjects were dis- 
cussed : 


THE UsE OF THE ANALYTIC CoucH (Dr. 
Harold Kelman) Discussion of this topic cov- 
ered the indications and contraindications for 
the use of the couch. It was concluded that the 
actual use of the couch was a minor issue. Of 
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greater importance is flexibility in its use and 
most important is analysis of the patient's atti- 
tudes toward the couch. 

“THE CURATIVE PROCESSES IN DREAMS” BY 
PAUL ByeRRE (Dr. Karen Horney) Dreams 
have a psychological purpose curative in nature, 
and represent the ways in which the individual 
solves or attempts to solve his conflicts. Just as 
healing processes go on in other parts of the 
body, so do healing processes go on in the mind. 


CRITERIA FOR DREAM INTERPRETATION (Dr. 
Karen Horney) The validity of an interpreta- 
tion is judged by the effect it has on the patient. 
If the latter presents confirmatory evidence 
which opens new avenues for discussion or 
work, it is felt that the interpretation was valid. 
Sometimes the explanation confirms or clarifies 
previous interpretations. A second criterion is 
found in the symbolism. One should ask one- 
self, ‘‘does the explanation of the symbol coin- 
cide with the emotions operating in the 
patient?” and “Is there evidence that the 
symbol expresses exactly that which goes on in 
the patient?” A third criterion is whether or 
not one can establish a connection between the 
conflict in the patient and the solutions he uses 
in the dream. It was felt that we should speak 
of plausibility of dream interpretations rather 
than of validity. 


“HUMAN NATURE FROM THE MARXIAN 
View” By VERNON VENABLE (Dr. Harold 
Kelman) A summary and review of the book 
were presented, the discussion highlighting the 
following points: Marx and Engels disregarded 
the individual and his contribution to the cul- 
ture, but focused almost entirely upon the eco- 
nomic picture, seeing personality, art, science, 
and philosophy as the result of the economic 
situation. In their desire to achieve their ulti- 
mate goal of a classless society with the means 
of production commonly owned, they mini- 
mized the importance of the individual’s cur- 
rent happiness, needs, and even life. To Marx, 
the ability and opportunity to contribute to 
such a change were sufficient incentive and pay- 
ment, the ends justifying the means. The psy- 
choanalytic focus, on the other hand, is upon 
the present relationships, happiness, and needs 
of the individual. 
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RIGIDITY AND RELATED PROBLEMS OF GROW- 
ING OLDER (Dr. Alexander R. Martin) The 
difficulties found in older people arise less from 
age than from rigidity and are less physical 
than psychological. Rigidity, which we look 
upon as a defense against anxiety and dangers 
from within and without, can be a reversible 
state. It is not confined to older people, but 
can occur periodically under certain conditions 
in any age group, even in children. It may be 
viewed as a state of tense self-protection with 
no growth taking place. 


RESISTANCE (Dr. Muriel Ivimey) Uncon- 
scious forces opposing change become active 
when subjective values important for the main- 
tenance of the neurotic structure are threatened 
by analysis. Unaware of their nature and know- 
ing of no other way to operate, the Fone is 
forced to maintain the status quo. This is re- 
sistance. While understanding the nature of 
the patient’s struggle and respecting it, the 
analyst is, nevertheless, focused on assisting 
him in the mobilization of his constructive 
forces for change. Freud’s original concept of 
resistance differs so considerably from ours that 
we might do well to discard the term “‘resist- 
ance.” 


SuicipE (Dr. Elizabeth men. At the 
first meeting a survey of suicide was presented 
from the historical, philosophical, cultural, and 
statistical viewpoints. From the psychoanalytic 
focus, suicide represents one way of resolving 
supposedly insoluble conflicts. It is not limited 
to any one type of character, nor does it repre- 
sent a clinical — but may occur under 
varied circumstances depending upon the neuro- 
tic needs and goals of the patient. 

At the second meeting the criteria for the 
perception of the threatening suicide were dis- 
cussed, as were the technique and practical as- 
pects of treating the potential suicide. Out of 
this discussion grew a greater recognition of 
the self-destructive forces within the patient. 
Growth and change are impaired while these 
forces are in operation, the result being that the 
patient gains but little until the destructive 
forces are analyzed and the conflicts leading 
to them resolved. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The marked increase in the number of appli- 
cations for admission to the Institute’s course 
in trailing has necessitated a closer scrutiny of 
applicants’ In selecting candi- 
dates, we judge not only their formal psychia- 
tric training, experience, and personality, but 
we also consider their habits of study and work, 
their scientific contributions, potential produc- 
tivity, and interests in cooperative efforts which 
will stimulate the individual’s own development 
and the growth of the Assocation. 

According to our custom of evaluating courses 
given by the Institute in the past year and con- 
sidering how they may be improved, we can 
report the following: 


The course “Readings in Psychoanalysis: the 
Works of Freud” was extended to twenty ses- 
sions and was organized on the basis of specific 
topics representing salient points in Freud's 
contribution. A bibliography of Freud’s writings 
was prepared to direct special attention to each 
topic. This was found to give a more compre- 
hensive grasp of Freud’s work as a whole 
when his writings are approached on the basis 
of certain selected better-known articles and 
volumes. Relatively less time was spent on 
Freud’s case reports and more time on his basic 
concepts and his philosophy. The “Readings 
in Psychoanalysis: Part II,” to be given in the 
coming year, will deal with the works of 
psychoanalysts who have differed from Freud. 
It will include recent literature on hypnoanalysis, 
group therapy, and short therapies. The course 
will be conducted by a member of the Faculty 
who will lecture on three of the stated topics 
and will function as chairman throughout the 
course. Other members of the Faculty, a senior 
candidate, and a guest lecturer will present 
material on the remaining “po These individ- 
uals were selected because of special knowledge 
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or experience. Candidates will read assigned 
works and will participate in discussions. Ses- 
sions will be held at two-weekly intervals in 
order to allow time for reading. 

The course “Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis’ 
has been thoroughly reviewed and revised with 
special attention to the real purpose of the 
course—that is, to introduce the psychiatrist to 
psychoanalysis as a special therapeutic technique 
in psychiatry. This entails differentiating be- 
tween present-day psychiatric approach and 
therapeutic procedures and the psychoanalytic 
approach, the latter being based on a clearly 
defined theory of neurosis, specific goals in 
therapy, and the special technique of treatment. 

The lecture course “Theory of Neurosis,” 
given for the first time last year, was charac- 
terized chiefly by the lively interchange of ques- 
tion, comment, and criticism in the discussion 
periods. 

“Clinical Conferences” were especially enjoy- 
able and profitable as a consequence of the care- 
fully prepared and well-organized presentations 
by candidates. This facilitated ready focussing 
on outstanding problems in the individual case 
and on special technical difficulties in the con- 
duct of analysis. 

In the “Continuous Case Seminar’ special 
attention was paid to eliciting comment and 
discussion by each candidate. Active participa- 
tion by all made the course most helpful and 
stimulating. 

The five-lecture course “Child Psychiatry” 
was well attended by candidates and other physi- 
cians not matriculated in the training course. 
The experience and contributions of the guest 
lecturer were highly appreciated. The candidates 
reported an interest in a longer course with 
a special focus on analysis of neuroses in chil- 
dren. While this cannot be provided in the 
immediate future, we will try to arrange for 
such a course as soon as feasible. 

The fifteen-lecture course “Psychoanalytic 
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Technique” was attended by practically the 
entire candidate body. In this valuable course, 
it was thought that there was not sufficient 
opportunity for all to — in discussion. 
We therefore requested each candidate to pre- 
pare a short thesis on one of several stated 
topics in order that we might form an impres- 
sion of his work. Next fall this course will be 
extended to ten more lectures for advanced 
candidates. By December, 1946, the course as 
a whole will have consisted of five introductory 
lectures and twenty advanced lectures on psy- 
choanalytic technique. 


“Transference Problems,” given two years 
ago as a short five-lecture course, will be ex- 
panded to ten lectures in the coming year, 
entitled ‘Problems in the Patient-Analyst Re- 
lationship.” 

A new course will be given next year entitled 
“The Analytic Process,” fifteen lectures for 
advanced candidates. This course focusses on 
dynamics in personality development, in the 
neurotic structure, and in the process of change 
in therapy. We believe that this is the first 
time these factors have been dealt with in an 
organized way and presented to students of 
psychoanalysis. 


On courses given at the New Schcol of Social 
Research as electives for candidates in the In- 
stitute’s training program and as part of the 
New School’s program for students registered 
there, we can report as follows: The lecture 
course “Psychology of Military and Civilian 
Casualties” was given for the second successive 
year. This series of lectures, entirely revised 
to include new material drawn from more recent 
experience, was presented with further theoreti- 
cal elaboration. 

In the seminar ‘Meaning of Dreams” a more 
complete presentation of our concept of the 
significance of dreams was offered for the first 
time. Dream production is to be understood in 
context with and as an expression of the whole 
life in imagination in neurosis, rather than as 
a separate phenomenon. This linking up of 
dreams with the imaginative life as a whole 
extends our understanding of psychic processes. 
The constructive and creative value of dreams 
was emphasized. 

The ‘Seminar on Personal Case Histories” 
will be given for the fourth consecutive year 
at the New School. Presentations of case mate- 

- tial by lay members of the class have been 
unusually clear, fresh, and vivid. We believe 
the course is valuable for first-year candidates 
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as an introduction to the concept of neurotic 
character structure. Next year candidates will 
be requested to select material for presentation, 
not from their hospital or private practice, but 
from everyday acquaintance with individuals 
whose whole life history and present status is 
sufficiently known. 

In “Pioneers in Psychoanalysis” the work of 
original contributors, including Freud and since 
his time, was considered not only in terms of 
theoretical concepts but mainly in terms of their 
essential thinking and philosophies. 

Next year a new course will be given entitled 
“Neuroses and Psychoses.” This is the first 
presentation at the New School of material 
giving a general understanding of modern 
psychiatry. It arose from questions we encounter 
in discussion periods concerning what is a 
neurosis and what is a psychosis. The aim is 
to present not primarily definitions and sympto- 
matic pictures of these conditions, but the 
dynamics of mental disturbance in general, the 
varieties of reaction, degrees of involvement 
and the forces at work. 

Still another new course, “Confronting the 
World: Problems of Children and Adolescents,” 
has been planned for those who work profes- 
sionally with boys and girls in nursery, primary, 
or secondary schools, clubs, camps, settlement 
houses, etc. We believe that this course will be 
of interest to psychologists, student advisors, 
teachers, public health nurses, social workers, 
administrators of institutions for children, etc., 
who are seeking a better understanding of 
problems they encounter. 

In the course “At War With Ourselves: Self- 
acceptance and Self-condemnation,” the im- 
portant factor of self-destructiveness in neurosis 
will be presented. Discussion will focus on 
how people interfere with their own develop- 
ment, how they disparage, belittle, frustrate, 
and torture themselves. An attempt will be 
made to understand this phenomenon and to 
elaborate on the important role it plays in 
therapy. 


CURRICULUM 


Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis 


Valer Barbu, M.D. Guest lecturer: Paul Luss- 
heimer, M.D. 


A review of the historic and dynamic relation- 
ships between psychiatry and psychoanalysis, followed 
by discussions of case material with emphasis on 
analytic interpretation in neuroses and _ psychoses. 
(Open to psychiatrists.) 
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Readings in Psychoanalysis. Part 1: The Works 
of Freud. 


Charles R. Hulbeck, M.D., and Elizabeth Kil- 

patrick, M.D. 

A study of the basic findings of Freud—examin- 
ing his pattern of thinking, the expression of this 
pattern in his theories ,and the relation of his theories 
to our present formulations. (Open to psychiatrists.) 


Theory of Neurosis 
Muriel Ivimey, M.D. 


An exposition of Horney’s theory. The nature 
of man, development of neurosis, basic neurotic trends, 
normal and neurotic conflicts, attempts at solution of 
neurotic conflicts, the idealized image, auxiliary at- 
tempts at solution, consequences of unresolved con- 
flicts, the neurotic structure as a whole. 


Child Psychiatry 

Guest lecturer: Lauretta Bender, M.D. Modera- 

tor: Alexander R. Martin, M.D. 

The problems of childhood considered as clinical 
psychiatric syndromes in terms of the dynamics of 
personality development, psychopathological devia- 
pm diagnostic technique, and therapeutic pro- 
cedures. 


Psychoanalytic Technique 
Karen Horney, M.D. 


Fifteen lectures demonstrating ways of conduct- 
ing an analysis. Topics discussed: diagnosis and prog- 
nosis, preliminary interviews, choice of patients, 
practical arrangements, introducing the patient to the 
method, the quality of the analyst's attention, under- 
standing the patient, interpretations, “resistance,” 
evaluating changes in the patient, the relationship 
between analyst and patient, the process of cure, 
termination of analysis. 


Continuous Case Seminar 

Harold Kelman, M.D. 

Ten seminars presenting matetial from the 
analysis of one patient and clarifying the dynamics 
of the analytic process and problems of analytic 
technique. 


Clinical Conferences 

Muriel Ivimey, M.D. 

Ten case histories, each presented by a candidate, 
discussed with the purpose of recognizing the particu- 
lar character structure of the patient. 


Seminar on Personal Case Histories 
Muriel Ivimey, M.D., Alexander Martin, M.D., 
Marianne Eckhardt, M.D. 


Discussions of case histories, presented by the 
students, with emphasis on recognizing the driving 
force in the individual’s character structure, discover- 
ing his neurotic conflicts, and exploring their effect 
on his prevailing disturbances. 


Introduction to the Rorshach Method of Per- 
sonality Diagnosis 
Ernest G. Schachtel, L.L.D. 


Fifteen sessions on the theory, principles, and 
technique of the Rorschach method. 
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The Psychology of Military and Civilian 
Casualties 
Harold Kelman, M.D. 


Fifteen lectures presented to identify the “trau- 
matic neurosis” and to clarify its individual and social 
implications .Offered as a guide to persons who deal 
with psychiatric casualties. 


The Meaning of Dreams 


Karen Horney, M.D. and Harold Kelman, M.D. 


Fifteen seminars on the interpretation of dreams, 
based on the contention that dreams represent attempts 
at solution of conflict. 


Pioneers in Psychoanalytic Thinking 


Valer Barbu, M.D., Karen Horney, M.D., 
Charles R. Hulbeck, M.D., and guest lecturers. 


Fifteen lectures describing and evaluating the 
work of Freud, Adler, Jung, Rank, Ferenczi, Reich, 
Horney, Fromm. 


CANDIDATES’ GROUP 


This organization, of which all candidates 
are active members during analytic training, has 
as its goals: independent scientific activities as 
a group, the maintenance of close and efficient 
cooperation between candidates and the Asso- 
ciation, and facilitation of group clinical studies. 

During the past year, candidates have assisted 
members of the Association in conducting dis- 
cussion groups at the regular meetings of the 
Auxiliary Council. They have been active in the 
educational projects, giving lectures in the series 
sponsored by the Auxiliary Council. They have 
assisted in presenting the lecture courses at the 
New School for Social Research. 

The main focus of work at the regular 
monthly meetings during the year has been on 
the coordinated experience of the whole group 
in types of therapy and problems of technique. 
Special emphasis has been directed toward the 
problem of combining analytic therapy with 
shock therapy, and on psychoanalytic treatment 
of alcoholic and schizophrenic patients. 

Preliminary work on past and present tech- 
niques in psychotherapy of schizophrenia was 
organized as a cooperative study, with a special 
committee working on plans for continuing the 
project. This will include review of the litera- 
ture on schizophrenia, and focus particularly 
on the collection, study, and evaluation of the 
present clinical findings of the members work- 
ing with schizophrenic patients. 


THE AUXILIARY COUNCIL TO THE ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The Auxiliary Council expanded its program 
of community education in psychoanalysis. Two 
lectures to the public were sponsored with 
approximately double the attendance of the 
previous year. One series of lectures, ““Psycho- 
analysis and Everyday Problems,” included: 


Partnership in Marriage........Dr. Charles R. Hulbeck 
The Problem Child and the Child’s Problem 
Dr. Ralph Rosenberg 


Emotional Disturbances in Veterans 
Dr. Julius L. Nelson 

Physical Diseases of Neurotic Origin 
Dr. Frederick A. Weiss 


On Being an Individual in a Family 
Dr. Paul Lussheimer 
The Only Child ........0....00..00... Dr. Bella S. Van Bark 
The Psychology of the Adolescent Girl 
Dr. Anne L. Clark 
The Career Mother.................... Dr. Antonia Wenkart 


The second series, “Problems of Love and 
Sex,” included: 


Over-Emphasis on Love ................ Dr. Karen Horney 


Over-Emphasis on Sex ................. Dr. Muriel Ivimey 
Dr. Alexander R. Martin 
Dr. Muriel Ivimey 


Masculinity and Femininity........ Dr. Harold Kelman 
Love and Sex in Childhood 

Dr. Alexander R. Martin 
Love and Sex in Adolescence 

Dr. Alexander R. Martin 
Growth Through Love and Sex....Dr. Karen Horney 


Summaries of six previous lectures were 
published in pamphlet form. Members of the 
Council and their guests met with members 
of the Association for informal discussion on 
the first Sunday afternoon of each month. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY RECEPTION 


A reception, sponsored by the Auxiliary Council to celebrate the fifth anniversary of the 
Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis, was held on Sunday afternoon, May 12, 
1946, at the Henry Hudson Hotel. Miss Alice Brophy, President of the Auxiliary Council, pre- 
sided and also delivered an address. She introduced the following speakers: Mrs. Frances Gun- 
ther, Professor Harold Laswell, Dr. Karen Horney, and Dr. Harold Kelman. On the following 


pages, abridgements of all the addresses are published. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE NEWS WORLD 


By FRANCES GUNTHER 


is beginning to seep into 
the News World through various channels 
—due to a considerable degree to the pioneer 
work of Dr. Horney and her associates in ex- 
tending the field of discussion of analysis from 
the personal to the political and sociological 
fields, from the case history of the individual 
to the case history of the society which produced 
that individual. Dr. Horney’s first book, The 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time, indicated 
some of the intricacies of the relationship be- 
tween people and the period in which they live. 

Many of the disturbances described in Dr. 
Horney’s recent book, Our Inner Conflicts, the 
anxieties and aggressions, the fears and frus- 
trations, the repressions, compulsions and ex- 

loitations, are as applicable to societies as to 
individuals—are found in the councils of the 
United Nations as well as in the kitchens of 
John and Mary Does. 

Societies, like persons, desire to survive, beget, 
expand; they desire security and they desire 
power. When these desires are thwarted or mis- 
directed, the results may be repressions, explo- 
sions, and war. 


In the psychopathology of history, and the 
daily news that canal becomes history, one 


encounters neuroses among nations, compulsions 
in empires, complexes in commonwealths, and 
many varieties of schizophrenia in united states, 
nations, or soviets. 

Psychoanalysis showed its earliest influence 
in the field of medicine and later in art and 
literature. But 
world does one find its influence or coloration ? 

In the economic fields of business, finance, 
and industry, as reported in the newspapers, 
psychoanalysis appears to be conspicuous by its 
absence. But studies are being made on such 
subjects as the cycles of business depressions 
and why the stock market fluctuates more wildly 
in the spring than in the fall, to find possible 
psychical causes or implications. The settlement 
of great industrial strikes are conditoned not 
only by hours, wages, ee costs, and profits, 
but also by the character of union leaders and 
operators. 

Public opinion is, however, considerably in- 
fluenced by newspaper columnists and editorial 
writers, most of whom have at least a nodding 


tecisely where in the news 
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acquaintance with psychoanalysis, which has 
served so far only to tinge their writings with 
national bias. We have had, for instance, many 
editorial analyses of the character of the fascist 
leaders and the motives that led them into war. 
But have we had any comparable analyses of 
our own allied leaders and the motives that 
led them and us into war? We have asked: Can 
we do business with Hitler? Now some are 
asking: Can we do busines with Russia? Others: 
Can we do business with Britain? One day we 
must face the question: Can we do business 
with ourselves ? 

The news world is primarily a political world 
and, as Aristotle said, man is a political animal. 
And as Freud said, he is also a psychical animal. 
And as Marx said, he is also an economic ani- 
mal. And as Moses said, he is an ethical animal. 
And as Christ said, he is a spiritual animal. 
Somehow: or other, all these animal forms must 
be reconciled, harmonized, and synthesized 
within the single individual—so integrated that 
he may be able to live not only with himself, 
but with about two billion other highly com- 
plicated animals like himself—and survive. 

The news world tries to report the highly 
diversified activities connected with these at- 
tempts at synthesis, integration, survival. It does 
as well as it can. It could do better if it were 
more widely informed. A specially planned 
course in psychoanalysis should properly be 
included in the training of all newspaper men. 

And if I may venture a final suggestion, 

choanalysts might find a bit of training in 
istory, politics, international relations, and 
journalism, neon a ed useful. One cannot ex- 
pect psychoanalysis to solve all the political 
— of the world. No single science can. 
ere is not in fact one world in politics nor 
in psychoanalysis. Even analysts are humanly 
liable to error, but their training and techniques 
should make them more capable of political de- 
tachment than other men. ‘ 


Psychoanalysis and the News World should 
see and know more of each other. They have 
much to give each other. And as the U. N. 
reports indicate, there is still very much to be 
done. Meantime, the work of Dr. Horney and 
of the Association remains a beacon light and 
an inspiration. 


THE ASSOCIATION — PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


By Dr. Haro_tp KELMAN 


W: HAVE BEEN in existence for five years 
and we believe this has been a productive 
tiod. What have we created and developed? 

e founded the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Psychoanalysis to carry out the purpose 
of advancing psychoanalysis as is so clearly 
stated in its name. 

To implement that objective, the Association 
provided opportunities for people with similar 
interests to communicate and to contribute. For 
five years the Association has held monthl 
meetings at the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. Scientific papers have been presented and 
discussed by members of the Association and 
by guest lecturers in allied fields. It has held 
monthly interval meetings which are attended 
by members and doctors training at the Ameri- 
can Institute for Psychoanalysis to become 
psychoanalysts. At these meetings a number of 
new ideas have had their trial run. From these 
discussions have come modifications, elabora- 
tions, and additions to the original presentations. 
For all of us, it has been an enriching experi- 
ence to participate in the creation and develop- 
ment of new concepts. 

For the purpose of learning together in a 
more systematic way, the Association created 
the American Institute for Psychoanalysis. Here 
post-graduate courses in psychoanalysis are of- 
fered to physicians seeking our help in the 
— of psychoanalysis to their particular 
fields. A training program for psychiatrists 
wishing to become certified psychoanalysts is 
offered. And to meet the desire for psycho- 
analytic orientation on the part of persons study- 
ing the social sciences, law, theology, education, 
and social work, the Institute, with the coopera- 
tion of the New School for Social Research, 
offers courses a that institution. 

From the outset we felt that our ideas should 
be made available in printed form. We there- 
fore founded The American Journal of Psycho- 
anal ysis. 

One of the aims stated in the constitution of 
the Association is the dissemination to the com- 
munity of those elements in psychoanalysis 
which may be useful to it. To fulfill that need, 
a group of interested laymen organized the 
Auxiliary Council in March of 1942. In its 
first year, the Council sponsored a series of free 
lectures under the auspices of this Association. 


The following year it added a course of paid 
lectures. Both of these have been continued. One 
of the series, entitled “Are You Considering 
Psychoanalysis,” has been organized by the lec- 
turers into book form and will be published 
this fall. 

To carry forward these expanding activities 
of the Association, an increased personnel was 
necessary. We wanted not only to train a greater 
number of psychoanalysts but also to choose 
people of the highest calibre. In order not to 
exclude people of promise because of limited 
finances, loan fellowships have been made avail- 
able. Within the next few months, several of 
these fellowships will be awarded. 

But this growth and development would not 
have been possible if the spirit of advancing 
psychoanalysis had not been there from the 
outset. For this stimulus we are indebted to 
Dr. Horney whose creative ideas and person- 
ality have promoted the founding of this As- 
sociation and have furthered its growth and 
development. 

That is our record. And now for our hopes 
and expectations. 

We expect to invite you to our tenth anniver- 
sary and feel this occasion not a bit too early 
to extend that invitation. The scientific meet- 
ings at the Academy of Medicine will continue 
to be a forum for discussion of psychoanalytic 
material. We look forward to our interval meet- 
ings continuing as a source of stimulation and 
of new ideas. 

It is in the American Institute for Psycho- 
analysis that the greatest expansion is expected 
—in its teaching staff, in the number of psychi- 
atrists who will be trained, in its library, in 
the number of fellowships available to students, 
in the number of courses offered, in the variety 
of those courses. 

To disseminate the creative work of such an 
enlarging program we do see it not only as a 
_ but as a necessity that The American Jour- 
nal of Psychoanalysis be expanded from an 
annual to a quarterly to take its place beside 
other publications of distinction. 

The Auxiliary Council will continue to 
sponsor two series of lectures and provide op- 
portunities for group discussion. With an 
expanded personnel it will be possible to estab- 
lish a lecture bureau to fulfill the innumerable 
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requests from lay groups for speakers on various 
aspects of psychoanalysis. 

In the past five years one of our main tasks 
has been the building of our organization but 
we have not been unaware that there are many 
= who could not avail themselves of 
analytic help for financial reasons. Three years 
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ago the plans were drawn for the establishment 
of a clinic and they are there ready to become 
an actuality when the staff, the place, and the 
funds are available. We want very much to 
fulfill this community obligation and to cen- 
ter about this clinic a teaching and research 
program. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND POLITICS 
By ProFEssoR Haro_tp D. LAsSwELL 


{ TAKE IT that my task this afternoon, among 
other things, is to summarize various hints 
about psychoanalysis and politics, some of which 
have been given by the preceding speakers. 
Let me make clear from the outset that I do 
not use the term “politics” as a means of re- 
ferring to government officials only. Politics is 
decision-making. Decisions are choices backed 
by coercion. Such choices may be made by gov- 
ernment officials, but they may also be made by 
trade union officials, or by officers of larger 
corporations. Often the forms of authority con- 
ceal the facts of control, as when a judgment 
nominally made by a public servant is actually 
dictated by a campaign contributor or a pressure- 
group leader. In the modern language of politi- 
cal science, I identify politics with the } on 
by whomsoever made, that is a by the 
most severe deprivations available to the com- 
munity. Usually these deprivations are violence 
(or another form of coercion). Politics (or 
power) is decision-making. 

If the distinctive domain of politics is power, 
it becomes evident how psychoanalysis can con- 
tribute to politics. From psychoanalysis we can 
learn something about the conditions under 
which individuals aspire to the exercise of 
power over others. Furthermore, we are enabled 
to investigate the situations in which groups of 
men seek to impose themselves coercively upon 
other groups. In short, psychoanalysis gives us 
one of the most refined instruments at the dis- 
posal of modern science for identifying those 
individuals who love power and for determining 
when they resort tu its use. 

Let us go further and apply this to the out- 
standing questions of public policy before us 
today and tomorrow. You and I represent car- 
riers of a great liberal democratic tradition. 
Those of us who share in this great tradition 
of Western European civilization desire to 


achieve a society in which human dignity is 
reflected in practice as well as in theory. This 
means that our great problem is so to organize 
power that power is an instrument of humane 
politics. If we are to achieve a commonwealth 
of human freedom, we must progressively dis- 
cover who can be trusted with power. This 
means that one great task is to make clear to 
ourselves those devices by which human beings 
can attain that level of insight and achieve that 
degree of integrity that makes it possible to 
use power as an instrument of other values than 
wer. 

May I remind you that psychoanalysis gives 
us for the first time comprehensive insight into 
the manner of man who wants power for the 
sake of power. Also, we have from psycho- 
analysis for the first time a constructive con- 
ception of how personalities develop who can 
use power—who can use power as an instru- 
ment of humane politics. We learn from the 
detail disclosed by intensive psychoanalytic in- 
terviews many of the fundamental factors that 
make it possible for le to love themselves 
enough love all It takes people 
with infinite self-control, generosity, and insight 
to exercise coercive control as a means of liber- 
ating the highest potentialities of mankind. 
Properly wielded, coercion can maintain a 
framework within which all the major values 
can be attained. Wealth can be multiplied, 
knowledge can be advanced, the ethical level 
can be heightened. 

I call your attention to the fundamental theory 
of politics and psychoanalysis, since I foresee 
that in the long run the great contribution of 
psychoanalysis to politics will be in giving us 
progressive insight into the ways in which we 
can make men fit for power. The only men fit 
for power are those who are capable of using 
or renouncing power as a means of furthering 
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humane politics. By employing the psychoana- 
lytical of we = embark 
upon a long-term process of redefining our 
methods of selecting people who make decisions 
in government, in business, and in all private 
organizations. 

I scarcely need to remind you of the ambitious 
scope of any program that looks to the making 
of men who can be entrusted with power. It is 
necessary to explore every situation in which 
choices are being made in society with the idea 
of improving the humane quality of choice by 
a double process, one part of which is the 
selecting of individuals who are the most 
— of exercising power not for the sake 
of power but for the sake of contributing to 
humane values. The day is not far distant in 
which tests that have validated on the 
basis of psychoanalytic data will be available 
to aid in the process of selecting human beings 
fit to participate in the crucial decision-making 
processes of government, business, churches, 
trade unions, and every other organized asso- 
ciation of mankind. 

But selection is not enough. Our program 
must go further. No matter how well-trained 
and well-disposed people are, when they are 
provoked, self-control may break down. It is 
one function of social institutions to make it 
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possible for men to live up to their best poten- 
tials. This means that we must investigate every 
device of representative government, every de- 
vice of administration, every legal procedure, 
every mode of bargaining and negotiating with 
this question in mind: Does this procedure pro- 
voke destructive impulses on the part of those 
who participate? Psychoanalytical insight en- 
ables us to probe deeply into the question of 
the degree to which any decision-making process 
provokes people into destructive behavior. We 
can thus search out and improve the technique 
by which the minds of men in the ordinary 
course of daily life arrive at decisions that are 
in accord with their humane best. 

I therefore suggest that in the long run we 
who are devoted to human dignity and humane 
politics will use psychoanalysis for the great 
purpose of creating a society capable of mold- 
ing people fit for the exercise of power; further, 
we will be aided by psychoanalysis in remolding 
the institutions of our society, not only to create 
and select such persons, but to make it possible 
for them to live up to their highest potential 
in the concrete situations of every day life. This, 
I suspect is the most significant long range con- 
tribution which Dr. Horney and her co-workers 
can make to the expanding program of humane 
politics. 
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THE ROLE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS IN THE COMMUNITY 
By ALICE BROPHY 


T HISTORY of this organization is one of 
creative effort. It operates on principles 
which are dynamic not static. If we accept the 
tenet that psychoanalysis helps everyone to live 
his own life more honestly and surely and so 
to be a more effective unit in the progress of 
humanity, then we can take no exception to 
the goals set forth and must agree that we 
too have a stake in their successful prosecution. 

In the last quarter of a century psychiatry 
has played an increasingly important role in 
all aspects of our personal and socio-economic 
life. The demands being made on psychiatry 
by individuals, industrialists, educators, physi- 
cians, social workers, to name only a few, are 
far in excess of the resources and personnel 
now available. 

Educators today are more determinedly inter- 
esting themselves with factors having to do with 


the development of the personality rather than 
with the established and rigid techniques which 
formerly guided their efforts. But to advance 
new methods and to secure greater understand- 
ing they need not only encouragement and en- 
dorsement but practical advice and training. 
Business is turning to psychiatry for help in 
personnel selection and placement and is seek- 
ing counsel in meeting the problems of absen- 
teeism and industrial turnover which is costly 
not only to management and the worker but 
ultimately to the consumer. Parents too, many 
of whom are not emotionally equipped to as- 
sume the difficult and specialized tasks of child 
rearing, will have to depend more and more 
on the school and other outside agencies unless 
measures are taken to meet some of the needs 
of parental training. The pre-school child who 
must be left in day nurseries by the working 
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mother is certainly deserving of more than a 
minimum of physical care and ——_ 
Yet under our present regulations that is all 
that most of our nurseries are a to give. 
Religious leaders have found that their academic 
studies did not always fit them for the kind of 
advice and personal consultations which con- 
fronted them. The nursing vey particu- 
larly in the public health field and in clinic 
service, is constantly faced with specific emo- 
tional and mental problems which are intimatel 

associated with the physical disease and which 
influence recovery. 

Social service agencies which deal with an 
increasing variety of = covering all 
phases of individual maladjustments have been 
in the vanguard of those asking for psychiatric 


leadership. The courses which the 

is giving and ans to expand for the social 
workers are based on their repeated requests 
for information on new concepts of theory and 


practice in the field. 
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The community I have talked about belongs 
to us. We benefit to the extent that we par- 
ticipate in building a healthy society. We can- 
not expect that results will be achieved by the 
application of some magical formulae which 
will automatically fulfill the warranted and rea- 
sonable requests. Accomplishment depends on 
joint effort, an alignment of interests, and a 
mutual sharing of responsibility. 

The Association is prepared to play its role 
within the limits of its resources, through re- 
search into the possibilities of group therapy, 
through courses for special professional groups, 
through the extensions of its training facilities 
for analysts and through the establishment of 
a clinic when funds and personnel permit. 
In the achievement of these ends, I can assure 
you that they are doing more now than should 
reasonably be expected of any one group. The 
least we can do is to give active cooperation 
and participation to make sure that this program 
succeeds. 
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THE FUTURE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By Dr. KAREN HORNEY 


W: SEPARATED from the orthodox Freudian 
group of psychoanalysts five years ago 
for carefully thor ght out pa el The fact that, 
as a radical minority group striving for re- 
formulations, we were suppressed, mattered but 
little. We were sufficiently aware of the histori- 
cal process going on to be able to take the 
suppression in our stride. But the sterility of 
the scientific discussions gave us a feeling of 
futility because we ran up against a blank wall 
of petrified dogmatism. The determining factor 
in our decision to form a new association was 
the realization that what separated us from 
Freud was nothing more or less than a whole 
philosophy of life. 

The basic philosophy of Freud is a pessimistic 
one. In a symposium at the New School for 
Social Research in 1944, Brill—following strict 
Freudian concepts—said most clearly that man 
is at bottom driven by elemental instincts of 
sex, greed, and cruelty. Freud himself has ex- 
sigs the same idea in terms of men being 
ike porcupines who are bound to hurt one 
another if close. 

We, on the other hand, believe that man has 
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potentialities for good and evil, and we see 
that he does develop into a good human being 
if he grows up under favorable conditions of 
warmth and respect for his individuality. On 
the other hand an individual who is thrown 
into insoluble inner conflicts becomes inhibited 
and destructive. As the analysis of such an 
individual progresses, we see him becoming 
constructive and creative. He begins to grow 
as a human being. This is what psychoanalysis 
has become for us: a means for liberation and 
growth as a human being. 

Between these two philosophies there is no 
bridge. We believe in louin potentialities and 
the possibility of bringing them out through 
analysis. We felt therefore that we had an 
obligation to the younger generation of psychia- 
trists—the obligation of educating them in this 
spirit, helping them to become more construc- 
tive themselves, and enabling them to help their 
patients become more constructive. Feeling that 
if we believe in something we must do some- 
thing about it, we took upon ourselves the 
responsibility and hard work of building an- 
other organization and creating a new teaching 


institute. The name we chose was the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis. 
Let us examine what we have done toward 
the goal implied by this name. We have con- 
centrated on the training of psychiatrists as 
psychoanalysts. We have made concerted efforts 
toward a deeper understanding of neuroses. 
Among the results we have achieved are: the 
recognition of the nature and role of inner 
conflicts; increased appreciation of the role of 
imagination in neuroses; deeper understanding 
of the meaning of dreams, of the traumatic 
syndrome, and of the curative process in = 
therapy. All of these insights have helped us 
gain a better grasp of the structure of neuroses, 
and therby to make our therapy more effective. 
We considered such knowledge necessary before 
setting ourselves more concrete tasks such as: 
working out methods for group therapy, secur- 
ing statistics of psychoanalytic therapy, elaborat- 
ing dynamics of psychosomatic disorders, devel- 
oping technics for the treatment of the psychoses 
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and shorter therapy for the neuroses. At the 
present time we are convinced that the only 
solid way toward a shorter therapy is a still 
greater understanding of the problems involved. 

How can we arrive at this better understand- 
ing? I think there are two ways. One is to 
cultivate a spirit of scientific inquiry both in 
ourselves and in our students. I would not feel 
any better if my colleagues were to take for 
granted what I say than if we had taken for 
granted what Freud has said. A second way to 
gain understanding is to keep delving into our 
own intricacies. Our mind is the tool with which 
we work and we all must strive to make that 
tool more and more effective and more trans- 
parent. As long as we have not found ourselves, 
how can we help others to find themselves? 
Only through finding and overcoming our own 
inner difficulties can we be productive, gain 
understanding, and really advance the science 
we serve, 
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The American Journal of Psychoanalysis invites 
contributions from workers in psychoanalysis and 
related sciences. Articles must be original and must 
be offered for exclusive publication. All material 
submitted is subject to acceptance by the editorial 
committee. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
The American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 266 West 
End Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 
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